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ABSTRACT 

The second of 2 volumes of position papers presented 
at the first Native American Teacher Corps Conference (Denver, 
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achievements of the 19th century Plains Indians; crisis in red and 
white; early childhood in Indian communities; and HEW and state 
responsibilities to Indian education. (KM) 
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It 1. « «l«c.tlona i«po.«<» on . P"!** W . grour,. 

It i. . .^t« that 1. not . part of. do« not =«» f"«, nor i. controll«i 
^ the p««.t. of th. children It «rv.. («c.pt in . f« in,tr^.»). It. 
is a failure by a great many indices. 

the extent of the faUur. h«> been do««nt«» by n„«ro«. i»«.tU.tor». 
i»e.tig.tor, .t tl«e. h«i the hleeelng of the United State, Oov.m«nt. 
atudlee «.r. .»Ktion«l by the ttaited State. Congrese. One occurrsd in 
1,28 and i. co-only caUed ^. Hiri.. Beport". The other occurred «re 
recently and ia referred aa the Indian Education SUb-co-ittee Report 
pubUsbed i« W^' the conclnalon. of both atudie. are atrlldngly al-dlar. 
The fitodlnga can be aunned up in one vord! failure. 

Thia documented failure of an educational ay»te« 1. called -Indl«. 

Education. 

The beginning of the Indian educational .yat«. can be traced to the 
heglnmng of vhite-Indlan relationahlp. The atte^ by the federal goven>«ont 
to educate the Indi»> ha. eaua*. a deterioration of th. Indian-. Uf. atyle 
«rf econo«lc poaitlon. »n India, elder »t.d thi. phenon«non In Benja-n 
ftankUn'. tl« when he dcciibed tribal »«*er3 «ho rrtumed to tribal Uf. 
fro- th. .chool. of the white «n. They «.r. unfit for tribal Ufe, did 
„t .p.* the trlbU language .eU, hence were unfit to be counaelor. and 
«r. unable to «ke a vorthwhil. contribution to the tribe. The conauaiona 
of thia Indian man in the 17th century appear to be reliant today «h«. on. 

(2) 

conaidara the state of Indian education. 

thi. paper «U1 att«.^ to .how that legal and hiatorieal «idence 
„i,t, whereby tribe, could contn.1 th. educattonal proce.,., of thlr 
ehUdrcn. The evidence 1, morOly and legally atrong. The notion tj«t 
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tribal »tono.7 «l»«. ««« *° °' 

trtba life, including eduction to th. conclusion that native A«rlc». 

tl» l.g.1 right to contn,l their eduction. Control — that Io<ii« 
«nt»l their school .,.te« thr«^ . »«iety of «thod, including el.ct«l 
echool ho«d.. lodi«» would .Aeld co-plete »thonty over edMni.tr.Uon. 
per«,nnel. tin»«es ».d curriculum Ihe option of choosing, sa»r.te «kI 
«,„.l echooU or regol«- plibUc .choole 1. open to Indl«. peoi^e. the 
f«ter.l govem«nt is legally .sponsible f or fuU direct funding for 
school construction and operational expense. 

lh« first part of the paper «iU define Indi«. -rtonoiW "ith "idence 
to «w>rt the concept. A discussion of the i-^catlon. of the autono-w 
concept on the »ln issue of Indl». control of education «1U folio.. *n 
analysis of co-unity control, the option of separate or pubUc schools, 
autono^us school hoards, federal funding. - curriculum wiU be discuss^ 
a. It affects the position of this paper. Wnall,, reco-aendation. will 
be Bade for the future of Indian education. 



Indian Autonongr 
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the f«ier.l govem«nt «ri th. court, vie- Indian «.tono«y a. existing 
only as long as it 1. support«l by the.. ln.tttutio«s. Indians, however, 
view Indian autonongr as an iMutaM.. ri^. 

Wbal autonoxy, ««ing independent ..lf-drt«nidnation ha. al»ay. 
«d.ted. rro. the f»»u.. «ell-organl«d I-ague of the Iroquois t. other 
loosl, aligned Indian tribes. Indl«» h«re controU«l their own affair, 
without «iao. interference untU the «l»e«t of the white «an. 

the federal government in the beginning of the sovom«ent - Indian 
„lationshlp recognl.,ln6 Indian tribe, a. sovereign powers to be treated 
with respect »kI wooded a. .lllos. conducted buslne.. with th«. by signing 
tr.»Ue..(3) the federal e.ven»«nt did not continue to treat Indf.-. tribes 



in this way. Indian tribes are not today treated as if they have autonoiny. 

Hoirever, tribes continue to claim jurisdiction over many of their own affairs. 

These claims have frequently in the past been upheld by the courts of the 

tinited States. One of the most famous cases, Worchester v. Georgia, recognized 

that tribes "...had always been considered as distinct, independent, political 

coMmmities, retaining their original natural rights.. "^^^ Therefore, _ 

tribes continue to have jurisdiction over large fields of criminal and 

civil law, and particularly over questions of tribal menfcership, inheritance, 

tribal taxation, tribal property, domestic relations, and the form of tribal 

govemnent, the laws, customs, and decisions of the proper tribal governing 

have the force of law.^^^ Autonoiny with jurisdiction over internal affairs 

cannot be changed while the United States recognizes Indians as Indians with 

special Indian-federal relationships. The relationship ceases only if 

Indians themselves give up their special rights voluntarily. Cohen in his 

well-reasoned argument on the subject said, "The important point seems to 

■e to be that all the peculiar legal relationships that seem to encumber the 

Indian are in the final analysis really obligations of the federal government 

to the Indian which only the Indian can waive. "^^^ Treaties, court cases 

and congressional actions «.s weU as various state actions have reinforced 

(7) 

the notion of tribal autonongr. A selection is included in appendix 1. 

Tribal autonony, tribal controls over its affairs must lead to the 
recognization of the right of the tribal group to control eduction of 
Indian children. Indians ought to explore several areas that may be fruitful 
to this end. One if the most prondsing approaches is customs and tradition. 
Indian people have different values, customs and life styles than the dominant 
groups in the IJhited States. The study of Indian values, customs, and life- 
styles have sparked books, media materials, research projects and other 
avenues of communication. Anthropologists, sociolofjists and other scholars 
have enriched their own lif ostylc by collecting data on these differences. 
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It could be said they earned a good living in this w^y* 

Respected educators such as Jerome Bruner and B« F« Skinner teach the 

concept that the culture of a people are reflected in and passed on in the 

(6) 

educational system*^ ^ The way a people choose to educate their children 
is very important* Serious attention paid to the methods of education as 
well as the content of it| insure that special customs , values and life 
style of the culture are passed on to the children* Witness how successful 
the dominant system has been in educating children regarding the "discovery 
of America*** Books g incliriing history books continue to teach that Columbus 
discovered America* The system has taught this fact so well that even 
Indian children can quote the old sawi *>£n 1492f Columbus sailed the ocean 
blue*** Contemporary Indian children have been known to come home with 
pictures to be colored depicting this historic event* ^ ^ 

The importance of rights of passage of culture can be illustrated by 

The Amish of 

Wisconsin took their case to the Supreme Courts because they believed that 

tp continue in schools outside of their control would result in loss of Amish 

values* The decision rendered on May 15 # 19729 exempts the Amish from state 

laws **compelling Amish children to continue their schooling beyond, the eighth 

grade* In essence 9 the court indicated that compulsory formal education 

beyond the ei^th grade would greatly endangeri if not destroy free exercise 

of the AmLsh religious beliefs*** The Supreme Court ruling affirmed a 

Wisconsin supreme court decision* Joe Hittmeri himself Amishf in his 

article I **The Amish and the Supreme Court** makes a pertinent statement 9 

**it has always been clear to me that the American high school could in no 

(12) 

w^ transmit the values needed hy an Amish youth to remain Amish* **^ ^ 
I\urther in the article, Wittmer quotes Amish child-rearing practices in his 
footnote to Justice Douglas *s statement that the Amish child must be allowed 
to attend hich school if he wishcn* Additionally, Wittmer, to allay fears 



the recent Amish victory over the state of Wisconsin* ^^^^ 
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that many little groups will come out of the woodwork to ask for similar 
rights asserts that the Andsh have earned this right by "Uving their 
beUefs."^^^^ Judge Hallows oT the Wisconsin Supreme Cour^ stated "to the 
AnLsh, secondary schools not only teach an unacceptable value system, but 
they also seek to integrate ethnic groups into a homogenized society, 
resulting in a psychological alienation of Araish children from their parents 

(U) 

and great harm to the child. ' 

The Amish decision is discussed at length because it is relevant to 
the basic argument of this paper. Indians have a different lifestyle, 
customs and values. Inorder to insure the continuance of these cultural 
differences,. Indian people must control the iiducational system wherein their 
children attend. A strong argument can be made for Indian people using 
the Amish decision as a precedent. Indian people have and continue to, claim 
that schools have not taught or attempted to teach or neglect the Indian 
values or life style. The psychological damage to Indian chUdren 
resulting in part from value alienation has been spotlighted in the liter- 
ature for many years. Indices, such as the high suicide rate among Indian 
young people, the dropout rate and the total overall faUure of Indian 
education emphasizes the culture confUct.^^^^ Additionally, Indian people 
have attempted to "live their beUcfs" as Kittmer claims for the Amish. 
The tenacious clinging to traditional practices and beliefs in a variety of 
tribal groups can be ascertained by random selection through the Uterature. 
Too, the reservation system whereby Indians were separated from non-Indian 
society (first by force and later by choice) can be voiced as an argument 
for "living the beliefs". Actually, no one group has so Uved their beliefs 
as the American Indian. History affirms this fact. 

Many ways have been tried to educate the Indian child. Indian control 
of Indian education needs ta be given a chance, the customs, life style, and 
valucn of the Indian community could be reflected in Indian education through 



the actual participation of the people themselves* The Andsh case in 
Wisconsin has set an important legal precedent* In the ax*ticle entitled i 
Indian wins right to take children out of white school*** WM6aja trumpets 
the story of Bobby Clay, a Ul^606uktt Indian from Florida* Clsy had 
truancy charges dropped against him for keeping his children cut of public 
schools* The. decision was based on the Amish case*^ ' ^ The Clay case 
reinforces the importance of the Amish decision to Indian education* Indian 
people . can and should demand separate schools for their children or demand 
that public schools help build Indian ctiltural values through the educational 
experience if the desire to remain Indian is important* 

Community Control 

Two. tribal groups in the past can be used as models, for Indian control 
of Indian education* These tribes, the Choctaw of Mississippi and Oklahoma, 
and the Cherokees of Oklahoma designed a school system that taught thjsir 
children to read and write in two languages (English and the tribal language)* 
The system proved even more successful than surroimding white communities* 
The literacy level of western Oklahoma Cherokees was higher than the white 
i)opulation of either Texas or Arkansas* ^^^^ •Trom the date of its establish- 
ment in 18W., until the very last years of the Cherokee nation, the Cherokee 
national government ran the school system with complete autononqr* U*S* 
government agents did not come to visit Cherokee schools 
until after June 30, 1898.^^^^ The success of these groups argues strongly 
for Indian control* The model of failure in Indian education is easily found 
in most educational systems serving Indian children* The failure of the 
government in taking over the school systems of the Cherokees and the Choc- 
taws is well documented* It contrasts sharply with the successful efforts 
of the tribal people* The government took over the educational system for 



the Cherokees in 1906. Cherokee education at that time began its downward 
trend and presently is almost eooqpletely alienated from the white-controlled 
school system. 

Hore recent examples of comminity control and subsequent Indian competency 

(21) 

can be found in the Navaho Rough Rock Demonstration School.^ ' The 
Aniihimbz Pine Point Demonstration School{^^ as well as a number of Indian 
controlled public schools in the state of Alaska. The recently formed 
organization, Coalition of Indian-Controlled School Boards, Inc. (CICSB) 
idiose ffleiii|>ers are Indian - controlled schools boards of control, shows the 
strong trend toward this model. ^ ' 

Commuiity control is an exciting concept in Indian education. * Before 
conmunities can implement control however, they must understand the term 
and its ramifications. As Andy Lawson stated to the. National Indian Education 
Association in. its annual conference, ^^^^ the history and meanings of community 
control must be understood by the Indian people. In further conversations 
with Lawson, he emphasized how important it is for people to understand, the 
basic model then accept or reject the model. It is possible Indians are 
attempting to modify the present model of community control, but do not 
completely understand it. When Indian people are thoroughly familiar with 
the extant model of community control they may reject it for one better 
suited to their needs. ^^^^ 

The model of coinminity control as it is now practiced in school districts 
in the United States today (with few major exceptions) is a simple one. 
School board elected by a majority of the people ostensibly make .the decisions 
in the school district for its educatic.ial system. The administration of the 
school district interacts with the school board to implement board policy. 
Actual observation of school board activities and reading of the literature 
on this subject shows the kinks of this model. In actuality, the superintendent 



or the school adndnistraior controls information given to the school board. 

The school board in turn becomes a reacting board to the superintendent. A 

good superintendent is a good politician. Seldom does a board actually 

attempt to filter through itself the wishes and needs of the coimmmity. ^^^^^ 
If portions of the community are ethnic--minority people | their wishes and 

needs are even further regated to the bottom of the **in-basket. 

Indian people c^n react to the above model in several ways. One way 
would be to work vrLthin the system. Attempt through the elective process 
to elect a school board that is receptive to the needs and wishes of the 
Indian community. Such a model assxunes that Indian people can through the 
elective process (that depends on the wishes of the majority) f gain their 
educational needs. The school board would reflect the wishes of the comonunity. 
The culture I biases and goals of the community would be interpreted by school 
board members to the administration who would in turn implement such policy. 

The basic problem with such a model is that Indian people in most areas 
constitute a minority. How can a minority of the school district population 
achieve, their educational goals when such goals may contradict the wishes of 
th^ . majority. A recent exan^le of . such an occurence is Menominee County in 
Wisconsin. The Menominee Indian community cliis tared in Menominee County | 
is in the attendance area of Shawano Sc jdoI District #8. The Indian popula- 
tion is a scant 30 per cent of the total population. The Menominee have 
been unable in the past to elect a Menominee person to the school board, 
frustration over this situation may have prompted the Menominees to start 

(27) 

their own community school outside the realm of the Shawano school district. ^ ' 
At least a portion of the Menominee population have opted to withdraw from 
the regular school system in order to further the education of their childreni 
Menominee style. ^^^^ Situations similar to the Menominee situation arc 
occurin/; throughout Indian country. 

In an ideal situation community control would moan that community witihco 



■ 

j| are reflected in the school. The community would be assured that the school 

is a true reflection of its culture, life style and values. This ideal 
il situation may not be possible within the realm of the present system. Indian 

L people must understand the varied definitions of community control, consider 

P each, then design their own models based on their assessed needs. 

H Separate Schools; Segregation? 

9 m anjr discussion of Indian control of Indian education, the question 

L of segregation needs to be explored. Indian control of schools («lthin or 
P «lthout the system) vdll expand in several directions. Consider the urban 
Indian community. 

Urban Indian communities could attend public schools extant or attest 
H a separate system under Indian control financed with government funds. ^ 

Another option could be an ui-ban community controlling a school inside the 
system. The regular public school system would certify the graduates and 
m help with funding from tax dollars, but the control would be in the hands 

■ of the Indian people.(30) student population of such schools would be limited 
to American Indians. Such a choice is possible in large urban communities 
as Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Chicago and in smaller urban communities as 

l iluth, Minnesota. 

Another direction might be in communities where Indians are not the 
majority, but they constitute a large minority. These communities could 
demand that the school reflect their culture, biases, and life style in the 
.ame manner that non-Indian people's culture, life style, and values are 
represented. Representation on a local school board would be a reasonable 
goal for such a commu:i:.ty. However, representation might be difficult if 
not impossible to achieve under the present system of elections by majority. 
[Jl Other avenues need to be explored in order to exercise this option. Close 

ErJc «nd sincere cooperation of the norv-Indian community is necessary in this 
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«ael. perhaps . valid av.™e to approach would ba to strlva for legal 
.anction on Insi.tlng school, reflact tha cultural plurality of its con«nxU.s. 

, third direction to consider is v,he„ I»iian people constitute a majority 
i„ a particular co«»lty. Such a situation may occur on or near large 
T* :;ervations. 

Whatever the direction co^^ty control talces. the issue of segregated 
aehools will occur. Segregation, with the interpretations given it by 
«,urt decisions will need to he explored and discussed hy the Indian co.»n.ty. 
The »ost f»»us court case, ^..n v the ,V>ard of Education ought to be 
seriously considered. The Brown decision can be viewed in at least three 
ways. one. segregation of identifiable g«ups by race is inherently unequal. 
Therefore, any educational process that separates by race or color whether 
the n^asure devised for that purpose is deliberate or not, is unequal ^ 
therefore unconstitutional. Two. segregation in schools is unequal only 
„ the people it touches define it as une^al. That is. if a minority decides 
that segregation is unacceptable, undesirable and condusive to' feelings of 
inferority than segregation is une<pal and therefore unconstitutional. 

. s^r^a problem occur in the second interpretation. The ^nority 

in .^astion would have to be unani«,us in its decision. If not. one parent 
coul, aecide he didn't liUe the segregated system and could as. for redress 
through the courts. This could n»an that .any ad^nistrative and ^reaucraUc 
proble„» would surface in addition, such cases could tie up the courts and 
the .yste„ in question. We ad^t and recognize the problematical facet of 
the ..cond interpretation. It is beyond the scope of this paper to explore 
it further, other than to say that alt^ugh it poses difficult problem, 
is a possible and therefore probable interpretation. 

K third interpretation of the Brown decision would focus i^Hancc on 
the result of the educational p-.cess. That is, whatever the end result 
or .h. schooling p«ccs= is. wouM have relevance to whether or not .ecroeat.o„ 
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was considered to be lAiequal. If the achievement scores (or whatever indices 

one would use) are below average in a segregated school and other things 

are equal i then segregation itself would need to be examined as a possible 

reason for the low scores. However, following the wide circiaation •f the 

Coleman report findings and the Jencks interpretation of Coleman's data, other 

items in the schooling procesa will be closely examined before any decision 

(31) 

can be made regarding differences in test scores. ' If the Coleman finding 
is accurate as conventional wisdom states it, that nothing seens to make 
ai^ difference in the school process except pupil interaction on a socio- 
^ economic level, then perhaps what needs to be examined is not segregatio* 

per se but social or economic segregation. Perhaps poor white kids could 
go to school with middle-income white and or black kids or black kids "could 
^ go to school with middle-income black kids, or someother combination, to 

mix kids by social and economic factors, not necessarily by race. Whatever 
S reading of, 3rown is reinforced and upheld by courts in the future will give 

some indication as to whether Indians can expect to b-^ allowed to have all- 
Indian schools. It is recognized that if the first interpretation is 
affirmed by the courts, that is that segregation in itself is inherently 
unequal, than Indian schools may be declared unconstitutional. Legal sanction 
S on thfs question ought to be ...xplored and include the second iaterpratation 

of Brown along with treaties, laws and court cases arguing the Indian's right 
to autonomy over its affairs including education of Indian children. 
HH In testing the segregation question in the courts "it may be that courts 

I will develop a more sophisticated concept of what constitutes invidious 

3| discrimination and decide that only discrimination against a minority group 

is unconstitutional There is some support for such a distinction in 

I decisions of the Supreme Court which prohibit minority to majority transfers 

^ (if you are in the minority in a school, you may not as a matter of right 

rn^/-- transfer to schools in which you are in the majority) but allow majority 
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to minority transfers. (The end result of this position is that black students 
can transfer into predominately white schools , whereas whites may not trans- 
fer in order to avoid integregation. )w^^^) 

Segregation, integregation and the option of separate schools for insuring 
cultural passage are dimensions of Indian control needing serious discussion. 

An aspect of the segregation issue is the Indians attitude toward it. 
Indians historically have tunied a different face toward segregation. Unlike 
other minorities in this country Indians have not raised a hue and cry against 
segregation. Indians have been segregated by the federal government in federal 
boarding schools since 1882. Federal EEA boarding sunools are limited to 
Indian people ^nd are therefore segregated. One must be at least one-fourth 
Indian before one is accepted into federal boarding schools. ^^^^ In scanning 
the Senate subcommittee hearing reports one notes with interest the problem 
most Indian people discuss and complain about regarding federal boarding 
schools is that children have been mistreated, were taught in the English 
language only, were punished for speaking their native tongue, and were taught 
only American history. Teachers were in-sensitive to Indian children in many 
casps,.and the staff not large enough to give children the necessary attention. 
It is apparent from the testiroor^ given that much was considered wrong with 
federal boarding schools, by Indian people. Indians therefore, recommended 
federal boa^^ding schools be updated, reorganized, add specialized staff, add 
Indian relevant curriculvun and phase out certain personnel. Not one person 
complains that federal boarding schools are bad or need change because 
they are segregated . The testimony of Indian people regarding federal 
schools or other 'Indian children attend emphasize lack of control. over 
curriculum and staff, not segregation. Another aspect of segregation is the 
reservation. As long as reservations exist, Indian will be segregated. 
There is no collected consensus of Indian opinion regarding reservations. 
Some Indiann might favor termination of reservations. But, many Indians 
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including those living on the reservation favor the reservation system as 
it is, recognising it as the last Indian land that remains from original 
holdings. Regardless of personal choice, Indians can and will segregate 
as long as Indian land remains* The Indxan attitude toward segregation 
can be expressed by Lloyd New Kiva, director of the Santa Fe Indian Art 
Institute, strangely enough, Indian people tend to cling to their 
traditiond ways, living apai^ from the main stream of America, and in this 
sense they have chosen to live in a self-imposed ghetto. "^^^^ Indians 
segregate in order to preserve tribal traditions* Virgil J. Vogel wrote 
in a letter to Integregated Education the following comment, ^...1 would 
argue against integrated education for most Indians, because most of them 
look upon it, correctly, I believe, as one more move toward the destruction 
of the Indians as an identifiable ethnic group. ••"^^^^ The face Indians 
turn toward segregation is a Janus face# Segregation is not viewed with 
alarm, tied up with feelings of inferiority and it is seen as a necessary 
part of maintaining cxiltural identity, pride and traditions. 

To summarize the Indian attitude toward segregation, one attitude sifts 
out as a negative conclusion. Indians have not raised a great cry against 
segregation and have not rejected segregation in federal boarding schools 
and on reservations, segregation is not one of the Indian's major grievances. 

The case for control of Indian education based on cultural differences 
and the right of passing these differences on to the next generation appeared 
to be bolstered by the Amish decision. Additionally, Indian communities 
need to study the Brown decision i its relevance to a segregated school system 
be aware of possible precedents in boarding school structure, be cognizant 
of school system structure as it now exists, study treaties and court . 
decisions that emphasize autonomy and thus fully armed seek court sanctions 
on Indian «- controlled schools. Legally and morally Indian communities must 
take the issue to court. It is necessary for Indian people to set prcccdnntn 
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in court. Indian rights built on treaty rights, congressional acts and 
continuous legal precedents will give these rights a living legal reality. 

Morally, Indian people must force the dominant non-Indian majority to 
reaUze the melting pot theory is one that is unnecessary, unreal and wrong 
for tribal people. Indians must help non-Indians see the need for tribal 
values and customs. If non-tribal people wish to survive they must adopt 
some of the values of tribal people. It is a truism to say that this country 
is rapidly destroying itself with t^e values of competition, conquest over 
nature and material wealth at any cost. 



The Elected School Board: One Model of Control 

The Indian community must look at the school board and its function as 
a model of control. Other models could be considered - some way different 
I from the school board model of control - but this model must be understood 

I by Indian people in order to accept or reject it as an alternative of control. 

An elected school board of community people has a responsibility to learn 
I and understand the mechanics of the school system. An election procedure 

may need to be established if one does not already exist, learning about 
the electorial process, learning about campaigns, voting procedures and 
candidates' records must be accomplished. Indians must familiarize them- 
selves with elementary parlimentary procedures as Robert's rules of order. 
Indian people often look foolish because they do not know these procedures. 
When preliminary necessities are taken care of and a school board duly 
representative of the community is ensconced, the real work of the school 
district is begun. The school board must hire a chief administrator who 
will not oaly become knowledgeable regarding the philosophy of the community 
(by philosophy we mean an all encompassing notion of the community's values, 
life style, cultural heritage) but will implement that philosophy in all 
ERIC aspects of the school process. Thus, the curriculum, the staff inf. patterns, 



the training of all staff (including janitors, nurses, cooks and secretaries) 
in fact, the entire school day wiU reflect that philosophy. Approving the 
teaching and support staff selected by an administrator is an important 
part of school board duty. A staff must be found that will learn or know 
about the community and its people. They must know how to teach, which implies 
special training when the teachers are non-Indian, and unknowledgeable 
regarding Indian life style and behavior patterns. They must respect the 
people they are teaching and they must be willing to become a part of the 
community. This may sound very elementary to white people who take this 
for granted in their teachers, but not many schools (with an Indian popula- 
tion) exist where such could be said of the teachers. The support staff, 
such as the janitors, secretaries, and cooks must be knowledgeable of and 
sensitive to the Indian constituency. These people are important to any school 
day, and their impact although fully felt by the students is frequently over- 
looked in any training sessions held for the staff of a school. Sometimes 
the unnecessary and unknowing cruelty of a support staff member may make 
the difference in whether a child stays in school or drops out. 

Another important aspect of an autonomous school board is that of fiscal 
control. He who controls the purse strings truly controls the operation. 
A complete understanding of the school's budget, both income and expendi- 
tures is necessary for a sound system. The school board's ability to 
develop in time if involvement of and experience with this facet of control 
becomes a reality for a board. 

The total process of operating a school system must become an actual 
experience for a school board. Indian school boards must demand the right 
to have that experience. It is only through experiencing the actual process 
that Indian people will learn to control their own lives in a responsible 
fashion. Indian people have the right to learn while making mistakes. This 
rirhl has too long been denied to Indian people under the guise of paternalism. 
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This model of control can only be modified or rejected if it is completed 
understood. The Coalition of Indian - Controlled School Boards Inc. (CICSB) 
recognizes this fact by assisting members in all facets of school board 
knowledge. 

Funds - Where will they come from? 

As citizens of the United States , Indians are entitled to service 
guaranteed other citizens. 

As aboriginal natives | Indian give up land and other natural resources 
to the federal government | usually tander duress and usually with little 
understanding of the process involved. Indians expected to receive Just 
compensation for these concessions. The. native American is therefore entitled 
to fiinds for construction and operating expenses for his education system. 
Many people believe that Indian people are getting something for nothing 
when they receive various services from the government. This is false. 
The Indian payed in advance for services. Many treaties with the small sums 
called for, attest that Indian people v/ere not interested in money for land 
ceded to the government. The Indians wanted services "as long as the grass 
shall grow** in exchange for title to the land. One of the services most 
treaties mentioned was education. Although the words are in the symbolic i 
beautiful language of our early elders still the words | **as long as the 
grasses grow and the rivers flow" meant forever. Indians expected services 
from the government in exchange for the land; services are what the Indian 
can expect and has the right to now. Indians no longer have the land base 
they once had; they cannot pay taxes | but they paid in advance ~in blood 
and land for the service of education. 

Appendix two contains some of the written material available for use in 
dociuncnting the rights of Indian people in this regard. 
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Currlcultunt Its Role 



A final area of concern for any community interested in controlling the 
education of their children is in the matter of school curriculum. Indian 
control of the educational pxx,cess makes sense only if control of the curri- 
eulum is a fact. State requirements need to be considered b^t it should be 
the decision of the local Indian community how the curricul^ is processed . 
Indian people need to assess what it is they wish their children to learn. 
How the children learn, the methodology used by the teachers must reflect 
the life style, culture, and values of the Indian co«unity. 

An example: most Indians would agree that non-Iniiam have an odd way 
of valuing land. Indians revere the land in a religious sense. Such an 
attitude may give him a different approach to the whole buying-selling 
competitive routine that most non-Indians see as necessary for a good exis- 
tence. The Indian approach ought to be reflected in the curriculum. Reading 
material, film, displays and whatever else the schools use in the teaching 
process mght need to be exa^ned and re-interpreted. Consider that Indians 
.«y.not be as competitive as non-Indians. That is, Indians may compete in 
a different way. Indians may relish competition between groups but not 
between individuals. Such differing attitudes stenmdng from different child- 
rearing practices may mean that the Indian child in the classroom has different 
reinforcement patterns. The co^minity through the school board should demand 
that school personnel be aware of and use the reinforcement patterns the 
Child is accuston«d to from home. As a matter of course, non-Indian children 
have this right. Non-Indian children are usually taught by teachers using 
incentives and punishments f andliar U> them. These reinforcers and punish- 
ments are the same or similar to what their parents use at home. An exon.ple: 
the An,lo-Protestant ethic holds that - spare the rod and spoil the child 
io n rood custom. Many p.rcnto spa,* their children. It is an accepted folk 
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^ reflected in the schools of this country. Te«her. in the pest hed 
Z right to p«.ysiceny ^sh children. ^ although this custom is f«Ung, 
.all m schools today, teachers inflict physical punishment on children. 
^ courts and tradition uphold it. Consider then, the Indian chUd. condng 
^ a ho» Where it is thought unfair, harbarlc. and unwise to hit a child, 
such a tradition existed in the «ots of American Indian culture, and is 
stiU practiced by many American Indian parents today. 

Other exa^les similar to the two above, could be given showing how 
American Indian customs and life style differ from the American non-India,. 
Xndian custom and life style has always been different. Contrary to the 

t„ tMs country Indians held on to their differences, 
linlgrant groups comng to this coumry ii." 

«tog only that these differences be recognised and respected by other 
Americans. Although some Indian people have assimilated into dominant 
society, there is a sizeable goodly nu*er of Indian people who wish to 
conti™>e to live in the life style of their people, and more important 
Uach their children in the Indian way. 

only With Indian control, however. wiU the nuances of values-caltur^ 
Ufestyle differences be made an integral part of the curriculum. The 
fore^ing discussion ha, only touched the surface of the inherent differences 
between Indian and non-Indian. The curriculum of a school »st not only 
reflect Indian culture in the subject matUr, i.e. history, language, but 
the process of teaching must reflect the Indian's values, culture, Ufe style. 
^ behavior patterns. This is not to imply or suggest that the curriculum 
.ould contain only India-^related items. E,uaUy important, the curriculum 
^ ■M contain subject matter needed for the child to live and succeed in 

-■l.^t society if he chooses that road. Basic subjects such as math. 
••''■i.h. reading and science would need to be an important part of the 
• ^.y. The difference in an Indian controUed school would be that the 
■ - ' H, would decide the process, the method of \^ching the subject 
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inatter, and in addition would have the option of adding subject matter that 
would be purely Indian in nature. This delineation is important for a good 
reason. Perhaps the only statement that can be made in an absolute sense 
regarding Indian people is that one person, or one group does not sped< for 
another person or group. Such a tradition existed in the tribal groups before 
the European came to this country. Indian tribes, on the whole, were 
democratic} each individual's opinion was important, and one person did 
not decide for the group. It remains so for many Indian people today. 
Although one's personal opinion may hold it very important for an. Indian 
controlled. school to reflect Indian values, style arid culture, ?till there 
are other grpups. that may wish to assimilate as rapidly as possible. Some 
may wish to emphasize the tribal language in school, while in other groups 
English may be the only language allowed. Each group should have the right 
and the where-with-all to control their own schools. If they wish to insure 
that the school reflects the community's behavior pattern, language, or if 
they wish to emphasize the non-Indian's language or behavior patterns, that 
is each community's right. Presently few Indian communities have the right 
to decide in what direction the educational process, should. go. The admini- 
stration - Bureau of Indian Affairs, white-controlled school boards, govern- 
ment personnel superintendents, and others, have made the decisions in the 
past. 

Finally, a study by Stodolsky and Lesser described in An introduction to 
the Sociology of Learning by Sarane S. Boocock^^^^ carried a good argument 
for a special curriculum process. The Stodolsky-Lesser study had the premise 
that "social class and ethnic influences differ not only in degree but in 
kind, with the consequence that different kinds of intellectual skills are 
fostered or hindered in different environments. "^^"^^ Boocock emphasizes the 
following statement, conclusion of the study: "...once ihe. paXXoMx hptUilc. 
to tixt tthnlt QfLOup mcftQU, iocA.al-ctai6 voaJjcuUom wWiin ihc. ethnic QHouf 

do not ojUca tlUi bMic ofiqanizaUon."^ 



.1 



The authors of the study go on to say "the failure of social-class conditions 

to transcend patterns of mental ability associated with ethnic influences 

vas unexpected. Social-class influences have been described as superceding 

ethnic group effects for such diverse phenomena as child-rearing practices, 

educational and occupational aspirations, achievement motivation, and anomie... 

Ethnicity has the primary effect upon the organization of mental abilities, 

(39) 

and the organization is not modified further by social-class influences." 
Boocock states that the important implication to this study (which was 
replicated with almost exact test results) is that certain cultural sub-groups 
in our society may nurture special attributes and skiUs, and that pursuit 
of the goal oi- equal educational opportunity should not lead us to impose 
uniform modes of learning upon all children. The authors of the study 
concluded that 'Vhile both social class and ethnical-racial group membership 
affect the level of intellectual performance, it is ethnicity which fosters 
the development of unique ability patterns, with children from higher social 
classes simply reflecting the same ability patterns at higher levels of 
perfonr.ance than their lower-SES racial-ethnic peers. 



Conclusion 
Recommendations 



In conclusion, the pivotal point in this paper is repeated - Indians have 
autonony within the context of treaties signed in good faith between tribes 
and the federal government. Further, court cases and congressional actions 
reinforce this doctrine. Indians, regardless of geographic location, have 
this right unless they voluntarily chose to negate it. Indians are entitled 
to federal financing based on land wealth ceded to the government, an ex- 
chnngc for services for which the Indian paid in advance. The right to 
control education of Indian children as an inherent part of this doctrine. 
The state and federal financing of education as a right of the Indian, the 



■ 6. The federal government must begin meeting its responsibility through a 

program designed to meet the total needs of Indians not just a piece-meal 
approach. 



a 



?• A cabinet post position must be set up to deal with the question of Indian 
federal relationships. 

8. A national board on Indian education must be established with both 
fiscal and coordinating powers. 

?• Indians must make the opportunities of an education available for its total 
population. 

10. A clearing house for literature and studies on Indians and Indian education 
must to be established so available materials can be put to practical use. 

U. Scholarship funds should be established by Indians and non-Indian.- friends 
on a matching basis with federal funds. 

12. Indians need to work together on educational!, items that require national 
attention as well as work to solve the problems of geographic areas. 
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exports for ndv.i on when nccc:jsai*y. 

Indiono noed actual political strci 
state I and local jx)lilics. 

Indian righto need to bo protected 
oil levels of government. 
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implications of autonomy in the areas of school board responsibility, curricula * 
control, separate schools, the Indian position in regard to segregation v. 

1 

integregation culminates in a description of a total process called community ? 

control. In order to implement Indian community control the following actions 

are recommended; • 

1. Indian communities must organize experimental Indian schools in reservations 
rural communities, and urban Indian communities. 

2. Indians must become familiar with tribal, as well as individual rights 
as citizens of the U.S. 

3. Indian law ought to be a part of Indian education. j 

4* Indians must accept the responsibility of the education of their children - ' 
either thru Indian control of schools or by making a reasonable contribu- • 
tion to existing systems of dominant society. | 

• s 
5. The right to federal and state funding must be firmly established. The 
moral and legal responsibility of the federal government must be fully met. 
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Appendlx I 



2. 



3. 



, congressional power over Indians is subject to constitutional limitations, 
such as the Bill of Rights. 

-eSei Sn»riSr Mor^^"- ^^^^^^^ " 

in regards to Indian activities • 

STsi Sd uS^ia^s autS«d by Congress, but laws founded In 
SUlce i^ty Shall from time to time be "»de, for preventing 
irongs being done ta them, and for preserving peace and fnendshxp with 
them* 

- ?s.^S4is«.b^L?7»r^^^^^^^^^ 

states. 

ooi II Q 671 ^1912^. found that as long as Indian 

5. Choate v. Trappi 224 U.S. ob^f o.(X K^y^fJt ■'•"i"'" 
tribes exist tribal property cannot be taken away. 

^ xu V « = T«^-?nn«; «; Wall. 737 (1866), found that the g." irnmcnt 
r alu SUtaS=-L^^.d al' n eres s ^^^^^^^ to^-t Jhem 

rre"ars?a:-^ TJ .^.tt^^'^^f^^ 0^..'^^ ^^^^^^ 

« n . n^e.^ MftQQ^ fhe courts fovind an amendment or abrogation 
S f Lfar;«SSrii""a a^fal-of Pfoperated^^^^^^^^ future. 
This leaves executed transactions or vested rights unaffected. 

SeaJy made up to that time and ratified by the government. 

9. in general rules applicable to a treaty with a foreign power have been 
held applicable to India.1 treaties. 

-Turner v. American Baptist Missionary Union Supra 
— Worchester v. Georgia 

—Cherokee Nation v. Georgia uu4«i,pv 
—United States v. Forty-three Gallons of Whiskey 

10. section II Appropriation Act August 15. ^^^^^ gS^^/estd^^^^ 

to schools outside the state or territory of their residence . 
consent of their parents or natural guardians and forbid tne wix,r 
of rations as a teclmique for securing consent. 

11. Appropriation Act of March 2, 1895. and ^-^1°. 1896. both ihat 
Indians could not bo taken from any school in any ^^ate or terriL y 

a school in any state against its will or written consent of parents. 



7. 



8. 
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The rifiht to U.S. Citizenship was provided for in the Act of June 2, 
I92ifj Nationality Act of October 14, 1940, and the Act of June 27, 1952. 

13. The Acts of March 1, 1907, and March 3f 1909 provided for certain conditions 
under which non**Indian children have the right to attend Indian schools. 

lU. Appropriation Act of May 25 1 1918 placed a restriction of not less than 
^ Indian blood on students using federal appropriation for schooling 
except where provided for otherwise in treaties. (l-H) 

(Federal Indian Law) 

15. Yairdma Joe v. To-Is-Lap. 191 Fed 5l6 (CO. Ore. 1910), Cherokee Nation v. 
Hitchcock. 187 U.S. 294, 308 (1902), indicate citizenship does not impair 
or affect rights of Indians to tribal or other property. 

(Cohen: Handbook of 
Federal Indian Law) 

16. The cases listed below indicate a strong precedence for an autonomous 
school system. 

a. Ballinger v. United States - The Secretary of the Interior is described 
as a guardian of all Indian Interests, and acts on behalf of the 
President in the administration of Indian affairs. Although his 

acts, are presumed to be. the acts of the President dealings with Indians 
are not supreme, but are subject to legislative restrictions. The 
Se.cretary can not abdicate or unlawfully transfer his authority. 

b. Federal administrative power over Indian Affairs vested in a Secretary 
of the Interior is virtually all-inclusive R.S. Sec 437? 5 U.S.C. 481, 
Dexdved from the Act of March 3f 1849, Ch 108, Sec 1, 9 Stat. 395* 
B.S. Sec 161; 5 U.S.C. 22. 

R.S. Sec 463; 25 U.S.C. 2. 

c. The Act of July 9f 1832, established the post of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. The BIA had been established since 1824 and under 
the Secretary of War subject to Presidential direction. 

d. The Indian Trade and Intercourse Act of June 30, 1834 provided for 
the organization of the Department of Indian Affairs. 

e. The Indian Delegation Act provided for the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate his powers and duties, pertaining to Indian Affairs, to 
the Commissioner of Indian affairs. 

(Federal Indian Law) 

f. The Bureau of Indian Affairs began its own educational system in the 

1870's based on the Carlisle Indian School established by General R.H. ; 
Pratt at an abandoned army barracks. { 

« 

£• In 1842 there were 37 Indian schools run by the U.S. Ctovernment. i 
This number increased to IO6 in 1881, and 226 in 1968. i 



h. The BIA operates 77 boarding schools, 147 day schools with 35,309 j 
students and 16,139 students in each respectively. Nearly 9,000 1 
boarding school children are under 9 years of age. j 

On July 10, 1967, Senator Paul Fannin urged the establishment of a 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Education in a letter to the chairman 1 
of the educational subcommittoe. Senator Wayne Morse. Thin was 
eventually set up by S. Res 165. \ 

(1969 Report) 
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J, The Act of July 31 i 1882, provided that abandoned ndlitary posts 
ndght be turned over to the Interior Department for Indian schools. 

k. The {Appropriation Act of July 13, 1892, authorized the Comnissioner 
of Indian Affairs to make and enforce regulations pertaining to 
attendance of Indian children at schools established and maintained 

for them. . ^ , , ^. , \ 

(Federal Indian Law) 
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APPENDIX II 

1. on toch 24. 'l6l7. King :mes i of England c^'^J^^ S%i°rei^"°V 
StS wi was tte College of Hillim and Mary CharUd. 

became Dartmouth College. ^^^^ Report) 

3. in a treaty with the Oneida. Tx^carora and Stockbridge Indians, provi^sions 
for education were included. December 2, 17%. 

4. March 30. 1802 - congress provided money for educating Indians. 

to provide teachers and money for Indian education. 
7. In 1855 total expenditures for Indiar. education during a ten year period 
exceeded $2,150,000.00 



8. 



9. 



receive. 



.w ,-, » 4. «f Ar^T-ii 1ft IQ*?/!. authorized the Secretary of 
U. The Johnson O'Malley Act of April ^J^^' Territories, political 

Indian students* 

12. section 11 of the Act of June 18 1,3^^^^^^ 

SToS l^dTor to^InS^^tSriiMghThool and colleges. 

(Federal Indian Law) 

13. Proceeds fron, the Federal Government for land under the Dawes Act were 
set aside for educational expenses of Indians. 

14. tongress passed the Havajo-Hopc Rehaf.. ation Act in 1950 in an effort 
to provide schools. 

15. Congress passed a relocation program in 1952. 

(1969 Reiwrt) 
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16. The Act of June 4, 1953 i authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey (transfer) federal Indian schools to Indians and non-Indians. 

17. The Act of August 3, 1956, expanded the vocational education program of 
adult Indians residing on or near reservations. 

(Federal Indian Law) 

18. The Act of August 3f 1956, Public Law 84-959 i provided for an expansion 

of adult vocational education programs for the unemployed. It was designed 
to strengthen the relocation program. 

19. The Economic Opportunity Act provided for new programs which Indian 
Children could participate in: 

— Headstart 
—Upward Bound 
—Job Corps 
—Vista 

—Indian Community Action Program 
—Rough Rock Demonstration School 

20. In 1965 the Elementary and Secondary Education Act was designed to 
benefit all disadvantaged youth in this country. In I966 Title I of 
this act was amended to include Ihe BIA. Title III also was to include 
the BIA. 

21. Title IV provided for regional educational laboratories for development 

of new and more effective programs for Indian students, public and federal. 

22. Public Law 89-10 added provisions for programs in drop-out prevention and 
bilingual education. 

(1969 Report) 

23. Congress has recommitted itself to helping Indian education through the 
impact - aid formulas under PL 874 & 815 and the proposed Indian Education 
Act to be submitted to Congress (S. 4388 in 1970) 

24. From September 17, 1778, when the first treaty between the United States 
and an Indian Nation was signed with the Delawares, until 1871, treaties 
established the main legal basis for the federal policies with respect 
to. Indian education. Quote from page 143 - 1969 Report. 

25. The Indian Appropriation Act of March 3, 1871, ended Indian Treaty making 
with the United States. However treaty obligations assumed by the United 
States and Indian Tribes still constitute one of the sources for present 
day action. 

26. The following list of treaties dealing with education for Indians was 
taken from Federal Indian Lav;. 
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Treaty of August 18, 180i*, with Delaware Tribe, 7 Stat. 81; treaty of 
August 29, 1821, with Ottawa, Chippewa, and Pottawatamie, 7 Stat. 218: 
treaty of February 12, 1825f with Creek Nation, 7 Stat. 237| treaty of 
February 8, 1831, with the Menominee Indians, 7 Stat. 3U2', treaty of 
September 21, 1833 i with the Otoes and Missourias, 7 Stat. Z*29; treaty of 
March 2, 1836, with the Ottavfa and Chippewa, 7 Stat. U91; treaty of September 
17i 1836, with the Sacs and Foxes, etc., 7 Stat. 511| treaty of October 15, 
1836, with the Otoes, etc., 7 Stat. 524| treaty of January U, 18U5, with 
the Creeks and Seminoles, 9 Stat. 821, 822; treaty of October 13, 18U6, 
with the Winnebago Indians, 9 Stat. 878; treaty of August 2, 18/+7, with the 
Chippewas, 9 Stat. 90/*; treaty of October 18, 13Z*8, with the Menominee 
Tribe, 9 Stat. 952; treaty of July 23, 1851, with the Sioux, 10 Stat. 
949; treaty of August 5, 1851, with the Sioux Indians, 10 Stat. 95/*; treaty 
of May 12, 1854, with the Menominee, 10 Stat. 106/*; treaty of December 26, l^•54, 
vdth the Nisqually, etc., Indians, 10 Stat. 1132; treaty of October 17, 1855, 
with the Blackfoot Indians, 11 Stat. 657; treaty of September 24, 1857, 
with the Pawnees, 11 Stat. 729; treaty of January 22, 1855, withThe Dwamish, 
etc., 12 Stat. 927; treaty of January 26, 1855, with the S'KLallams, 12 Stat. 
933; treaty of January 31, 1855, with Makah Tribe, 12 Stat. 939; treaty of 
July 1, 1855, with the Qui-nai-elt, etc., Indians, 12 Stat. 971; treaty of 
July 16, 1855i with the Flathead, etc., Indians, 12 Stat. 975; treaty of 
December 21, 1855, with the Molels, 12 Stat. 981; treaty of October 13, 
1864, with the Chippewa Indians, lU Stat. 657; treaty of June 1/+, 1866, 
with the Creek Nation, lU Stat. 785; treaty ef February 18, 1867, with the 
Sac and Fox Indians, 15 Stat. ^♦95; treaty of February 19, 1867, with the 
Sissiton, etc. , Sioux, 15 Stat. 505. 

Treaty of May 6, 1828, with the Cherokee Nation, 7 Stat. 311; treaty 
of New Echota, December 29, 1835, with the Cherokee, 7 Stat. 478 (provides 
for common schools and "* a literacy institution of a higher order ***"); 
treaty of June 5 and 17, 18Z*6, with the Pottowautomie Nation,. 9 Stat. 853; 
treaty of September 30, 1854, with the Chippewa Indians, 10 Stat. 1109; 
treaty of November 18, 1854, with the Chastas, etc., Indians, 10 Stat. 1122; 
treaty of April 19, 1858, with the Yancton Sioux, 11 Stat. 7U3', treaty of 
June 9, 1855, with the V/alla-Wallas, etc., tribes, 12 Stat. 945; treaty of 
June 11, 1855, with the Nez Perces, 12 Stat. 957; treaty of March 12, 1853, 
with the Poncas, 12 Stat. 997; treaty of October 14, 1865, with the Lower 
Brule Sioux, lU Stat. 699; treaty of February 23, 1867, with the Senecas, 
etc., 15 Stat. 513; treaty of October 21, 1867, with the Kiowa and Comanche 
Indians, 15 Stat. 581; treaty of October 21, 1867, with the Kiowa, Comanche, 
and Apache Indians, 15 Stat. 589; treaty of October 28, 1867, with the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, 15 Stat. 593; treaty of March 2, 3863, with 
the Ute Indians, 15 Stat. 6l9; treaty of April 29 et seq. , 1868, with the 
Sioux Nation, 15 Stat. 635; treaty of May 7, 1868, with the Crow Indians, 
15 Stat. 649; treaty of May 10, 1868, with the Northern Cheyenne and Northern 
Arapahoe Indians, 15 Stat. 655; treaty of June 1, 1868, with the Navajo 
Tribe, 15 Stat. 667; treaty of July 3, 1868 with the Eastern Band Shoshonos 
and Bannock Tribe of Indians, 15 Stat. 673. 

All unusual edttcational provision appears in the treaty of May 6, 1820, 
with the Cherokee. Nation, supra. Art 5 reads in part: 

««» It is furLlior aftreod by the United States, to pay two thousand 
dollars, the rresidctit of the United Slntes in the education of their 
children, in their own country, in letters and the mechanic arts; also, or.n 
thotisand dollars towards the purchase of a Printing Press and Types to aid 
the Chnrokces in the progress of education, and to benefit and enlighten 
them as a poeplo, in their own, and our languag. 



Treaty of November 15, 1827, with the Creek Nation, 7 Stat. 307; treaty 
of September 15, 1832, with the Winnebago Nation, 7 Stat. 370; treaty of 
May 2ht 183/», with the Chickasaw Indians, 7 Stat. /f50; treaty of June 9, 
1863, with the Nez Perce Tribe, Ik Stat. 6k7] treaty of March 19, 1867, 
vlth the Chippewa of Mississippi, l6 Stat. 719. 

Treaty of October 18, 1820, with the Choctaw Nation, 7 Stat. 210; 
treaty of June 3, 1825, with the Kansas Nation, 7 Stat. 2UU; treaty of 
August 5, 1826, with the Chippewa Tribe, 7 Stat. 290; treaty of October 

21, 1837, with the Sac and Fox Indians, 7 Stat. treaty of March 17, 
18/v2, with the Wyandott Nation, 11 Stat. 581; treaty of May 15, 18/^6, with 
the Comanche, etc., Indians, 9 Stat. Bkk] treaty of June 5, 1B5U, v/ith the 
Miami Indians, 10 Stat. 1093; treaty of November 15, 185/f, with the Ro^ue 
Rivers, 10 Stat. 1119; treaty of November 29, 185/f, with the Umpqua, etc., 
Indians, lolstat. 1125; treaty of July 31 i 1855, with the Ottowas and Chippewas, 
11 Stat. 621; treaty of February 5, 1856, with the Stockbridge and Munsee 
Tribes, 11 Stat. 663; treaty of June 9t 1855 with the Yakima Indians, 12 Stat. 
951; treaty of June 25, 1855, with the Oregon Indians, 12 Stat. 963; treaty 

of June 19, 1858, with the Sioux bands, 12 Stat. 1031; treaty of July 16, 
1859, with the Chippewa bands, 12 Stat. 1105; treaty of February 18, 1861, 
with the Arapahoes and Cheyenne Indians, 12 Stat. Il63; treaty of March 6, 

1861, with the Sacs, Foxes and lowas, 12 Stat. 1171; treaty of Juno 2U, 

1862, with the Ottawa Indians, 12 Stat. 1237; treaty of May 7, 186iv, with 
the Chippewas, 13 Stat. 693; treaty of August 12, 1865, with the Snake 
Indians, lU Stat. 683; treaty of March 21, 1866, with the Seminole Indians, 

14 Stat. 755; treaty of April 28, 1866, with the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nation, U Stat. 769; treaty of August 13, 1868, withtthe Nez Perce Tribe, 

15 Stat. 693. 

Treaty of October I6, 1826, with the Potawatomie Tribe, 7 Stat. 295; 
treaty of September 20, 1828, Potawatamie Indians, 7 Stat, 317; 
treaty of July 15, I830, with the Sacs and Foxes, etc., 7 Stat. 328; 
treaty of September 27, I830, with the Choctaw Nation, 7 Stat. 333; treaty 
ofMarch 24, 1832, with the Creek Tribe, 7 Stat. 366; treaty of February U, 
1833, with the Creek Nation, 7 Stat. 417; treaty of January 14, I846, with 
the Kansas Indians, 9 Stat. 842; treaty of April 1, 1850, with the Wyandot 
Tribe, 9 Stat. 987; treaty of March 15, 1854, with the Delaware Tribe, 10 
Stat. 1048; treaty of May IQ, 1854, with the Shawnees, 10 Stat. 1053; treaty 
of May 17, 1854, with the loway Tribe, 10 Stat. IO69; treaty of May 30, 
1854t with the Kaskaskia, etc., Indians, 10 Stat. 1082; treaty of January 

22, 1855, with the Willamette BAnds, 10 Stat. 1143; treaty of February 22, 
1855, with the Chippewa Indians of Mississippi, 10 Stat. 1165; treaty of 
June 22, 1855, with the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, 11 Stat. 611; treaty 
of August 2, 1855, with the Chippewa Indians of Saginaw, 11 Stat. 633; 
treaty of August 7, 1856, with the Creeks and Seminoles, 11 Stat. 699; 
treaty of June 28, I862, with the Kickapoo Tribe, 13 Stat. 623; treaty of 
October 2, I863, with the Chippewa Indians (Red Lake and Pembina Bands), 

13 Stat. 667; treaty of September 29i I865, with the Osage Indians, 14 Stat. 
687. (6) p. 271-272 
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INTRODUCTION 



In a day when man is supposedly more educated than 
he has ever been before, he seems to be finding it more 
difficult to live in harmony with his fellow man. Maybe 
this paradoxical situation suggests that there are seg- 
ments of his education v;hich have been neglected. Kan's 
inability to perceive his fellow man as a person who has 
similar feelincs, inclinations, hopes, and responsibilities 
has created a society that is faced with segmentation and 
confrontation. 

As education has functioned in the past, much tine 
has been devoted to the school's role in assisting the 
child to reach his own individual potential, specifically 
in the cognitive areas. There exists subctnntial litera- 
ture that speaks about individualization. At the same tine 
there are assumptions about the school's role in the 
socialization of the child. Yet, there is considerable 
evidence to suggest that education, including the school 
and the teachers, has been responsible for a dysfunctional 
socialization. During the latter 1960»s, this stater.ont 
was made relevant tc Indian country. Basically, Indian 
communities said, the non-Indian education system was at 
fault for the failure of Indian students to make it 
through that system. 

In many Indian communities, Indian people were 
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demanding "Indian community control" or "Indian control of 
Indian education". There was substantial ground for this 
exigency. In 1969, the Special Senate Subcommittee on 
Indian Education recommended that the United States set 
as a national goal the achievement of: 

Maximum Indian participation in the development 
of exemt)lary education programs for U) federal 
Indian schools; (b) public schools with Indian 
populations; and Cc) model schools^ to meet both 
social and educational ppals.... 

The following year, President Nixon declared: 

"We believe every Indian community wishing to do^^ 3 
so should be able to control its Indian schools. 

The movement for Indian control in education has 
taken many different forms. Some communities have en- 
tered into contracts with the Bureau of Indian Affairs by 
which the community operates a school or school programs. 
Other communities have worked through the state school 
system to gain control of their schools or school pro- 
grams. And still other communities are weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of alternative courses of 
action. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss the polit- 
ical realities which face Indian communities as they begin 
to move toward transforming the rhetoric of "Indian control" 
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'^Indian Education: A National T Va^-^dy— A National 
Challe'nre ; Locuraent number "^^st uonrrress, i'lrsc 

Session, p. 106. 

2r:csnar;e of the President of the United States, July f'., 
1970, Ilouse^ Document No. 91-363, 91st Congress, oecond 
Session, p. 6. 



into the reality of quality education. 

I know it's popular to say that the education of 
children should be above politics. I also know that other • 
papers at this symposium are directly devoted to legal 
and political issues at the national level. 

Despite knowing this, I feel confident about the 
direction of this paper. The education of Indian children 
has never been above politics. Schools have been and 
usually still are one of the chief instruments of domina- 
tion used by the society-at-large. More and more I have 
come to believe that schools are not removed from politics 
for any child in this country. But so far a- Indian chil- 
dren are concerned, there is just no question remaining 

about this point. 

More and more I have cone to believe that people 
who argue that schools are not political institutions do 
not follow school board elections, attend mcetinES, 
and probably have never tried to bring substantial changes 
to a school. 

And the politization is a local as well as a national 
matter. Concern for the national issues is important and 
necessary. The national issues, however, affect local 
communities and the individual human beings in them. We 
cannot forget this fact— for either education or politics. 

If you believed literally in what most educational 
theorists say and write, you night end up thinking that 



the problem in running a d^nonstration prograiu for Indian 
students is a matter of getting together a coherent set 
of ideas about schooling and operating on the basis of 
those ideas. If you believe in the current ways in which 
most schools seem to be administered, you might end up 
thinking that it makes no difference whatever which set 
of ideas about schooling apply so long as the bills are 
paid and no one influential is offended by the demonstra- 
tion program. 

Both of these perspectives are limited and limited 
to the extent tr. at they do not serve the development of 
a demonstration program. The experiences with the Pine 
Point School suggest to me that a demonstration ^.t-ogram 
has at least two major functions: first, to demonstrate 
ideas in operation for improving schooling, and second, 
demonstrating how to put together the resources to 
establish and nourish a school program. The first func- 
tion demands educational resourcefulness; the second 
demands political resourcefulness. 

argument in this paper is that both kinds cJ 
resourcefulness are r.ecessary, but that the roliticnl 
dimension is the one which is usually unrecog:nized and 
underestimated . As one reads the discussion of this 
demonstration project, note the number of times reference 
is made to some aspect of the political dimension. I 
will draw from the Pine Point School for my exrunplcc, but 
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will try to extend those examples into other settings, too. 

Basic to this arsument are two other points: first, 
that Indian conmunities are badly served by schools almost 
all the tine. Secondly, Indian communities are politically 
dispossesed and therefore relatively powerless. I assume 
that no special pleadinc of these points are required here. 

The present program at Pine Point started in July of 
1970. The initiative for a new program cane when a state- 
wide plan for the consolidation of school districts 
affected the commui^ity. Provisions of this law included 
closing so-called common school districts- those not opera- 
ting a high school— and consolidating them with an existing 
m district which did operate a high school. 

Tc ay Icncv/ledge the teenies "-^ c^o^^^oi rolj^^o^"' 
H status of reserv ati. r^.^ and the s:^eci m nf^f^ds of Indian 

M students were never raised during the c-^velopr.snt of this 

legislation and the enforcement policies for the bill. 
{I That may have been a critical political failure in itself, 

^ but that is another large story. 

™ Pine Point had operated as a common school district 

^ for many y-iars before the consolidation issue surfaced. 

Thus, the claim that reservation communities have no 
0 experience with running their own school affairs is simply 

^ wrong— certainly so far as Pine Point is concerned, 

^ Accordingly, the organization of the following dis- 

»| cussion is: 
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First, a history and developmental chronicle of the 
Pine Point Experimental Conmunity School and the variety 
of problems encountered; 

Second, the legal argument for a tribe to be recog- 

nized as an entity; and, 

Third, re-emphasis on the political dimensions in 
attempting to carry on an alternative program for Indian 
students with generalized reactions on what organizers 
for demonstration programs need to consider. 



HISTORY AND CHROIIICLE 



The Pine Point Elementary School is located in the 
village of Ponsford, Hinnesota, in the southeast corner 
of the U'hite Earth Indian Reservation. Trade centers 
for the area are Park Rapids, 20 miles southeast, and 
Detroit Lakes, 50 miles southwest. 

This area of the state is well known for its natural 
beauty. The magnificent Itasca State Park is located 
immediately to the east of the reservation. Both Park 
Rapids and Detroit Lakes are renowned as tourism centers. 
In fact, a large part of the economic base of the area 
is tourist-oriented. 

In the midst of the natural beauty many residents 
suffer greatly. Of all persons who suffer from economic 
deprivation, the Indian people suffer most deeply since 
their plight is compounded by racial attitudes and a 
history of social and educational programs that have 
failed to meet the needs to which they were presumably 
addressed. 

Becker County, within which the Pine Point sector 
of the reservation is located, usually ranks at or near 
the bottom of Minnesota counties listed by per capita 
income. Conversely it ranks near the top in percentage 
of residents dependent upon forms of public welfare. An 
estimated 70$^ of persons living in the Pine Point area 
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,ave annual Ta^lly incomes below S5.600, 90% of heads of 
households have income, below S3.000. Pine .Point ha3 an 
average yearly income of 56W per person. 

UnemoloyBOnt and underemployment are chronic among 
beads of households, opportunities for employment of 
youth are non-existent. 

Pine Point exists in geographical, economic, and 
social isolation. The comMznity is dominated by P^oblens 
of poverty, the problems of poverty are inoxtricaoly 
linked to and compounded by problems of race. An infer- 
ence may be drawn, which is. these problexs may well pro- 
duce a culture in which healthy "identity" is almost 
impossible to attain. Further, the results produce a 

selves, and, at worst, destroy thc==selves. 

The objectives drawn for this r^oject were designed 
to fit the needs of the community, the initial phase of 
the project being the school, for the community of Pxne 
Point is in existence because of one thing. . .th^^chool. 

The community of Pine Point decided that changes in 
the school proErom were in order, beginning in the year 
of 1968. one of the earliest steps taken was to hxre a 
Chippewa from PiV Point as the principal of the school. 
Throughout the school year of 1968-69 several meetings 
were held to generate community involvement in the school 
and participation in similar activities. Many of the 
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activities which were carried out were, perhaps, simple 
in comparison to other school districts. These activities 
included staff meetings with parents, discussions, and 
movies about the culture of the Indian people of the 
United States. More than any other thing, what was 
occurring was that the Indian parents of the community 
were becoming actively involved in the various facets of 
the school program, a rare thing anong Indian cociaunities. 
The response from the residents was, encouraging to the 
school administration and even more encouraging to the 
parents themselves. This was a new experience for them 
and they continued their attendance at meetings and pro- 
grams. 

In October of 1969 -eetings \%'ere initiated -ith th? 
neighboring school district. Park Rapids. At that tine 
Districts 25 (Pine Point) and 509 (Park Rapids) wore inde- 
pendent of each other with District 25 purchasing high 
school services for its children from District 309. Present 
were staff members of the Park Rapids school and parents 
of the Pine Point community. The intent of the meetings 
was to establish a dialogue bef.veen the community and the 
Park Rapids staff, and suggest guidelines for the issues 
of school attendance, school performance, and dropouts 
in particular, since the dropout rate was 78;^ over a ten- 
year period. A representative number of Park Rapids 
teachers was in attendance and it was an excellent ,oppor- 
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tunity for developing further group meetings. It was 
suggested that the staff of Park Rapids take the initia- 
tive in organizing future meetings; however, nothing 
ever materialized. 

« 

At this same point in time, the Minnesota Indian 
Education Cosacittee was in the process of discussing pos- 
sible alternative solutions for problems facing Indian 
students in the state; i.e. ^ dropouts, lev; achiever.ent, 
absenteeism. At an earlier date, the Minnesota Indian 
Education Committee had met at Pine Point and had gone 
over some of the same issues with the parents of the 
community. The Committee had cautioned the coms:unity 
residents against making any radical moves concerning the 

chairman of the committee stated, "Asking the children to 
stay in a reservation or Indian populated school (Pine 
Point) might place an additional burden on the children 
by lengthening the period of time that it takes to learn 
to function in modern society." Additionally, the Direc- 
tor of Indian Education in Minnesota was concerned that 
any alternatives Pine Point might consider be thoroughly 
examined. 

The alternative the community was considering was 
to establish a school program similar in nature to the 
Bough Rock Demonstration School. The Board of Education 
of Pine Point was convinced this was the direction to 
take and instructed the school principal to conduct a 
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study of the concepts of experimental educational proRrams. 

In retrospect, in May of 1969, Heuben Rock, an elder 
in the community and a member of the Pine Point School 
Board, stated that Pine Point was moving towards community 
status with the development of the new housing project 
and was concerned that the Pine Point School was to be 
abandoned o^t when improvements were developing in the 
local community. 

On November 5, 1969, an article appeared in the 
••Detroit Lakes Tribune" entitled, "Giant Mill Levy Seen 
Tor Pine Point; Consolidation Probable." (The 1967 2tate 
Legislature passed a lav; that common school districts, 
e.pr. , Pine Point, must consolidate with graded secondary 
school districts by 1971.) It was the opinion of many 
that the state was encouraging the consolidation of the 
Pine Point School district, which, in effect, would shut 
down the school at a date earlier than the actual legal 
deadline. The Pine Point officials were urged to begin 
discussions with District 509, Park Rapids, regarding 
consolidation. It" is of importance to note that the 

Department of Education felt that this common sjjjjpol 

district of Pine Point was not providing quality education 
It appeared that the answer to the educational ills of 
this Indian community was to shut down existing educa- 
tional facilities and move the children to other loca- 
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tions-white public schools-in order that they receive 
"quality education." The instrument the state used was 
the increased tax levy, and this in a school district 
already noted for the lack of taxable resources. All 
parties concerned realized the district 'of Pine Point 
could not meet the mill levy beinR proposed. 

Later that month new impetus was added. At the 
First National Indian Education Conference held Novem- 
ber 20-22, 1969 in Minneapolis, Senator Walter F. Mondale, 
in the keynote address, stated that: 

"There is little to be proud of about a system 
in wSich 25 per cent of the teachers of Indxan 
s?udents admit they prefer not to teach Inaians. 

"ThPre is little to be proud of about a system 
wSch ignores the Indian half the time and demeans 
him the rest." 

At this same conference the call was made for Indians 
to become involved in their own destiny. The conclusions 
drawn were unanimous; Indian education is as bad as it 
can be, and even at its best, white dominated education 
insults and frustrates Indians; Indian control has never 
been tried in recent times; therefore, Indians r.hould be 
given meaningful involvement and/or control over the 
education of their children. 

The proposed closing of the District 25 school in- 
volved a basic contradiction. On the one hand, considera- 
ble rhetorical enercy had been devoted to the need for 
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involving Indian parents in the education of their cliil- 
drcn; on the other hand, the Indian-controlled Pine Point 
School was beinn; forced into consolidation v/ith a non- 
Indian school system. The theory of Indian responsibility 
was contradicted by the realities of school policies. 

Since it appeared that little if anythin<]^ was Roinp; 
to be done by the state officials about the possible shut- 
down of the Pine Point School, the community had to step 
up its proposed alternatives. On December 5, 19*39i a 
project overview, entitled, "An Experimental Community 
School", was submitted to the Minnesota Indian Affairs 
Commission for their review and support. The presenta- 
tion was made by the Indian principal at a meeting held 
in the village of Pine Point. It was the first docu- 
mented article to appear regarding the possible alterna- 
tives discussed by the Pine Point community members. 
The Minnesota Indian Affairs Commission supported the 
proposal • 

On the final day of Congress, Senator Walter Mondale 
renewed his call for a prompt change in Indian educational 
systems to recognize the special needs of Indian students. 
He told of recent events at the Pine Point School in 
Ponsf ord : 

**Two teenage suicides and seven attcnpted suicides 
in the last ten mon::hs; 18 local Indian youths 
incarcerated in state correctional institutions; 
another 27 on probation; a high school dropout 
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rate of 78 per cent and an average daily atten- 
dance rate of only 51 per cent. 

"These statistics can be interpreted a number of 
ways, but of one thins I am convinced: The edu- 
cational system must bear a major responsibility 
for these trap;ic situations. These statistics 
will 'not change until the educational system 
changes to recognize the special heeds of Indian 
students." 

A news release covering this Congressional matter 
(December, 1969) went on to say that: 

"He~called attention to the recent ;3enate Indian 
Education Subcommittee report which pointed out 
ways in which the educational system should 
change. The report called for, araonr; other 
things, increased participation by Indians in 
the operation of schools attended by Indians 
and develoDment of implementation of curriculum 
materials which recognized language and cul- 
tural differences." 

With the support of Senator Mondale and the Indian 
Affairs Commission, tha next move was to meet with the 
DepartTient of Education officials to discuss in detail 
the legality of a possible demonstration project and 
ramifications of the legislative mandate (that of 1967 
regarding consolidation). It appeared to be a touchy 
matter because of the suggestions by Indian organizations 
and tribes that Indians be given the opportunity to run 
their own affairs. Again, the contradiction between a 
law and the desire of a group was readily apparent. The 
Director of the Indian Education Section of the State 
Department of Education decided it would be worth a try 
to explore the possibilities and draw up detailed plans 
and proposals. 
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The Minnesota Indian Education Committee named an 
ad-hoc subcommittee to asnist in the drawing up of a 
proposal. While yet in rough draft, the proposal received 
support from Indian organizations throughout the state 
(Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, Minneapolis Urban Indian Fed- 
eration, American Indian Movement) and advanced rapidly. 
The plans for establishing a demonstration proooct in 
Indian educatiori for the state of Minnesota were set in 
order and a deadline for completion of the proposal 
was June 1, 1970. The action date for Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Education was July 1, 1970, and the proposed im- 
plementation date was September, 1970. 

There remained to be answered the questions of the 
law, research, funding, and detailed incozs of who pro- 
ject. At this point, the major area to be put in order 
was detailing the project methods, features, and objectives 
so that a justifiable argument could be made for the pro- 
ject. 

In late February, 1970, a thesis entitled "Behavior- 
ally Engineered Elementary Schools" was presented. In the 
thesis, there were three fundamentals outlined: 

1) The Dremise of defined instructional objectives. 
2 J Application of defensible laws of human behavior. 
3) Accountability of all involved persons for the 

contribution of their behavior to the learning 

of children. 

In addition, it was strongly suggested that the 
teachers must make a commitment to learn and apply the 
principles of iKraediate reinforcement of behavior. 
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In mid- April of 1970 a draft of the proposal, "An 
Experimental Community School: A Child Centered Procram", 
was finished and considered the end product of several 
months research and developments. The basics of the pro- 

« 

posal were: 

A proT^osal to establish, in an clonentary school 
servings Indian children in a rural area of Minne- 
sota, a program of instruction that w.ill: 

1) Produce upgrndcd nchievftmont; in tivthc- 
matics, readinc, ^^nd other standard 
curricular sub;jects; 

2) Incorporate into the content of the 
curriculum the history, music, art, and 
traditions of Chix^tiewa Indian people; 

3) Employ the defensible laws of hur.an 
behavior to guide children to behavior- 
ally stated instructional oboectives. 

Throughout the month of May negotiations were held 
between the school boards of Pine Point and ParK Haoids, 
and the Director of Indian Tiducation to discuss the pos- 
sible merger of the two schools. In order to corrply v/ith 
the state mandate of consolidation, the tentative solution 
offered by the Indian community was to become a part of 
the Park Rapids district but maintain Pine Point as an 
attendance unit of the district. There were many questions 
from both sides, mainly concerninc funding and control. 
The Park Rapids board hesitated due to concern that they 
might have to spend some of their own money to operate 
the Pine Point School. On the other hand, the Fine Point 
board was concerned that the local people would have little 
to say about the school operations in the school they felt 
was theirs. Tne Director of Indian education assured the 
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Park Rapids board that additional funds would be laade 
available so that there would be no cost to the local 
taxpayer, contingent on the establishment of an advisory 
board from the local co;:\niunity from Pine Point. 

In early June, 1970, the two school boards met at 
Pine Point to make a final decision. The Park Rapids 
school board resolved to maintain the Pine Point School 
as an attendance unit of District 509 and to maintain it 
as an S>:peri2entfil Educational Unit, for a period of 
one year, at which time the program would be sub dec t to 
review. 

On June 8, 1970, the combined school boards of Pine 
Point and Park Rapids met with the State 3oard of iiduca- 
tion an.i Connissi oner of F/iucatjon, Kov/srd Casn-ftv. Thn 
State Board went on record as endorsing the experimental 
project and resolved that it be carried on for a period 
of three years. 

On June 30, 1970, District 25 ceaced to exist as a 
corporate body. The Pine Point School becane the respon- 
sibility of the Park Rapids district on July 1, 1970, 
being known as "The Pine Point Experimental Community 
School." 

In the beginning of the program, it was hoped that 
the administration of the Fine Point School would be 
shared by the local Indian school board and the i^ark 
Rapids board. However, the Pine Point board was dissolved 
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and replaced with an Indian Advisory Board. The adminis- 
tration lay totally with the Park I^apids School Board, 
with the Indian Advisory Board having input in an advisory 
capacity only. The fact that the Pine Point comnunity 
lost a considerable amount of local aiitonoiny is a clear 
example of a lar^e school system dominatinr, a local 
community. It should be noted that the Park Rapids 
School Board was never in favor of merginc with the Fine 
Point School, for reasons unclear. 

The laerger of the administrations was an unhappy one 
for most of the people involved. The eventual consequence 
will indicate this clearly. 

After the program began there were indications that 
the district officials were going to operate froa a posi- 
tion of indifference while posing as grantors of indepGn- 
dence. One example of this indifference was an outgrowth 
of allegations made in a local newspaper that.^ine I'oint 
was a center for developing racial hatred. The article 
appeared November 12, 1970, in the "Becker County Record", 
entitled, "County Resi(?«^nts Request Stronger Law Enforce- 
ment." Reference was made to the Fine Point School, 
stating that the theme of the school was to teach hate and 
racism. The staff of Pine Point drafted a letter request- 
ing the Park Rapids Board of Education to meet and prepare 
a rebuttal to the allegations. The request was made 
November 17, 15:70. The Board of Education read the requos 



January 19% 1971 ♦ The matter was b:;.^ou{;ht up to the Pine 
Point staff and community in March, 1971 ♦ Support — 
immediate support— could have reinforced the staff and 
community. But the school board did not respond until 
it was too late and it did not matter any longer* 

The same attitudes v;ere reflected in the reactions 
to proposals from Pine Point to provide some service to 
a group of over tv;enty-five high school dropouts who 
started spending their time at the Pine ioint iochool. 
Eventually this group was told that we could not pro-- 
vide resources to assist them^ after having made several 
requests to the Superintendent and District 309 board. 
As a coup de f?race ^ one of the district board members 
stated to the Pine Point principal, *' You certainly do have 
a problem here ." This, from a board member whoso schools 
were those these students had forsaken — some as long apo 
as five years. Yet, he had the audacity to say that the 
problem was that of the Pine Point principal, when reality 
testifies that this man and the staff of District 309 
were dismal failures. 

These incidents reflect the attitude of the school 
board of District 309» It is assumed that they are pri- 
marily concerned about funds and fiscal responsibility, 
a difficult enough task. However, the Pine Point project 
is their responsibility as well and they should provide 
strong leadership for the program. For the first year 
they did not exorcise their strengths. 



The second year saw a change in Icudership of the 
position of Pine Point director. Apparently things went 
well adninistratixely, but the students, teachers, and 
comiaunity were not included in many activities. The 
parents' excitement at being involved deteriorated, and 
that of the staff as well. The new director cade no 
substantial changes but rather attempted to maintain an 
existing pror;rani, which he did, without creating dis- 
cordance with the administration. Evidently the inrk 
Rapids officials were pleased by this, and complimented 
him on being a fine administrator. The Indian community 
was paying for the consequences, but as long as backs 
were being patted and no political dissension was evident 
among administrators, there was no necessity for concern 
for the consumers, in this case Indian students and 
parents. 

More recently another example of the political 
powerlessness of the,local Indian community was made 
manifest. The Indian Advisory Board Unanimously passed 
a resolution creating a new position at the school. It 
was a part-time position which an Indian was to fill "as 
a co-director of the program with special responsibilities 
spelled out. (It should be noted that another director 
had succeeded to that position, a non-Indian, selected 
over an Indian in the spring of 1972.) 
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The Director a*:d the Superintendent of District 309 
met and verified for the record that there would be no 
additional funds required for the position. The cost 
would be approximately 02,600. The Superintendent then 
met with the Indian community and was told of their wishes 
and desire to have an Indian, the person who founded the 
program, as project co-director. He said he would take 
this request back to his board for their consideration. 

This resolution of the Indian Advisory Board v;as 
unanimously rejected by the district board. There were 
two district meetings at which the issi»e was discussed. 
At the first ',of these two meetings, according to the. 
"ParlF!^i^s Enterprise", the board first discussed 
another request — for «chuol cooperation in an evangelism 
program sponsored by several local churches. In response 
to a question about the legal ramifications of the request, 
the Superintendent was quoted as saying, "There arc some 
< laws you can ignore if nobody makes a fuss." Keep this 
in mind as this discussion proceeds. 

The district board then listened to representatives 
of the Indian Advisory Hoard, the Pine Point faculty, the 
community, and the director all speak in favor of the 
resolution. The issue was tabled. At that point the 
Indian representatives walked out of the meeting. A 
week later the issue was discusncd further and the board 
Voted to reject the proposal. 



The comparison of the evangelism and Indian issues 
is instructive. In the first case, an issue of doubtful 
legality was favorably treated because the direction of 
the political breezes was sensed. In the second case, 
a modest and financially sound request was redected, 
because the board and superintendent felt it was not a 
politically wise move. 

At this point the reservation tribal council passed 
a resolution banning the district superintenderxt and the 
board members— prohibiting them from setting foot on 
Indian land, in which Pine Point is located. The tribal 
council also stated that any person from the district 
staff desiring to cone to Pine Point would be allowed 
to do so only if the council provided hir. with a pass. 

A final example of Park Rapids' attitudes involved 
a most recent action taken by the district school board 
to close dov/n the Pine Point Experinental Conrcunity iichool 
by June 50, 1975. There are a number of facts and some 
interpretations of this move. First, the action was 
unilateral on the part of the district board. The 
Indian Advisory Board was not consulted or informed of 
it. The State Department of Education was not told of 
it; neither were the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the White 
Earth tribal council, nor the Pine Point School director. 

Secondly, the district board took the action with 
no consideration of the fact that the State Board of 
Education, iiad sanctioned a three-year operation, and the 
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program had not yot completed its third year. Additionally, 
there v/as no consideration of any evaluation of the school 
prograsi. In fact, the action was taken the evening that 
a team of evaluators from the State Department of J-iiuca- 
tion left for their office to beciJi writing a short evalua- 
tion which had t:'£.n requested by the State Board of Jiduca- 
tion. The issufiS mentioned by the district board wore 
per pupil costn and the inefficiency of the school buildinp. 

Third, school officials have boen quoted as coyinc 
that the "real reason" behind the action is to brine the 
question of local autonomy to a head. The board resolution 
does rcention the desire of the Pine Point conununity to 
run its own school affairs and v/ith the most patronising 
kind of noh le.^ne oblire the district boar-d announced its 
endorsement of the Fine Point community's wish. 

But significantly, none of this was done in cooj-ora- 
tion with Pine Point people. The issue v/ac probably a 
matter of affront (line Point apparently eribarrasscn i'ark 
Hapids) and fear of the issue of school se^reGation. But 
these are just surmises. 

The most recent development occurred April 5 ^^nd 
1973. The Stato Board of Education, Commissioner of 
Education, governor's representatives, and other poli- 
tically responsible persons attended a heari nr: on the 
closing of the Pine Point School. The coven membern of 
the State Poard and the Commissioner of i^ducation for the 
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for the state were visibly impressed by a four-hour 
meeting, at which they hoard testimony fron Jndian parents, 
Indian teachers, and other supporters. The Commissioner 
and State Board members later admitted that they had 
previously been supporting the Park Rapids' intention 
of closing the Pine Point School. 

After hearing the testimony given, the Commissioner 
called for immediate negotiations in order that the Tine 
Point Advisory Board could assume full fiscan and educa- 
tional control. At this point negotiations have not 
been held, but a political and educational victory was 

won. , 

It is doubtful that this could have come about if 
the local residents and community leaders did not have 
political knov/-how. 

An aspect of all this is that the politic&l dimension 
of the experiences at Pino Point has become dominant. 
The very existence of a program, any program at all, was 
in some doubt. This doubt was not the result of any 
documented failure of the school to work toward or meet 
objectives. It is not even the result of any stated 
dissatisfaction with the program. It is a set of com- 
plicated political issues revolving around the question, 
" Vho is F.oinr. to have decision-m^kinr; nov;er ? " 

It is critical that Indiah people ^ living in Indian 
communities have that power. It is critical becyusc of 
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two very different points from very different sources. 
First, the self-determination drive is quite real among 
tribal people. This is simply another way of saying that 
Indian people themselves want control and responsibility 
for education and other affairs. Second, the dominant 
society wants some kind of settlement of Indian issues 
and will become more demanding of this as time goes on. 
In other words, there will be more consideration of 
termination, although that will probably not be the term 
used. There will be more interest in Indian self-suf- 
ficiency, at least on reservations. This is and will be 
especially true of the current administration in Washington 

In these terms, education, and other forms of com- 
mr.nity development, amount to a kind of race bfttwepn 
self-sufficiency and the necessary conditions for self- 
sufficiency. Well known are the disastrous results of 
termination without adequate preparation. 

Thus, education and Indian politics are inter-related 
in two obvious ways: 1) control of education is an im- 
portant current issue in the politics within Indian com- 
munities and between those communities and the dominant 
society, and 2) strengthening of schools is an important 
part of preparing for self-sufficiency. 



THE TRIBE AS A POLITICAL ENTITY 



Many Indian communities^ including Pine, Point, are 
faced with this issue of segregation. The issue lurks 
in the motives of the district boards; it sometimes 
surfaces in the questions of state board members or 
politicians. The key point is this: states assume Indians 
are a "race" and have defined them as minorities. Yet, 
very few states and/or Indian tribes have sought other 
solutions to the issue of integration of Indian students* 

While I do not pretend to offer the following state- 
ments as the answer, I would consider it a start. As 
Indian educators, historians, politicians, or concerned 
Indians, it is incumbent upon us to provide leadership 
regarding segregation and integration. 

More importantly we must recognize tribes ore 
political entities^ not merely racial rrroups . This will 
be the central point in niy argument in this section. 

The direction and development of the national Indian 
education policy is inextricably related to overall federal 
Indian policy. The civilization policy designed to bring 
about assimilation of Indians into white society has not 
succeeded, at least so far. Through the treaties and 
because Indians were not citizens, there developed a 
special relationship between Indians and the federal 
government, which, according to Chief Justice John Marshall, 
"resembles that of a ward to his guardian". ^ The treaties, 

^ Cherokee Nation v. Geor^ia ^ United States 1% 1831* 
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the ^judicially evolved theory of guardianship, and the 
constitutional directive of Article I, Section 8, to 
regulate commerce with Indian tribes, provided the sources 
of power for the Congress over the years to pass a secies 
of la\;s for the special benefit of Indians and established 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to carry out those programs* 

During the Eisenhower administration, both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of government sought to 
"terminate" the special relationship between Indians and 
the federal government, and to promote the full integra- 
tion of Indians into the mainstream of society^ 

Termination, as Indian tribes know it, is the most 
threatening word to Indian country. This fear is per- 
vasive and cannot be ignored by anyone attempt*^ nf; to 
understand contemporary issues. 

In education, forms of termination are being carried 
out by consolidating Indian schools with white public 
schools. The 196? consolidation law for the state of 
Minnesota could be a serious legal question in that it 
forced several all-Indian schools to integrate. This 
is contradictory to stoppage of the all-out drive for 
termination* This ended (unofficially, for termination 
still remains as a law) on September 18, 1958, when 
Secretary of the Interior Fred Seaton announced that no 
tribe would be terminated without its consent* 
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Yet, if one interprets the consolidation law of 
1967t he may see a distinct form of termination* 

A more recent concern which tribal, state, and 
federal governments must consider, is the issue of Indian 
schools and the constitution, in particular as it relates 
to the 1954 Supreme Court Brovm v* Bo?rd of -::!ucation 
decision. The unique status of Indians, treaties, creation 
of reservations, the notion of a generalized wardship or 
trust responsibility, must all be Icopt in mind an well, 
as they are all interrelated and there seems to be no 
distinct definitions or answers to them. 

In the Browi^ decision, the Supreme Court, constru- 
ing the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth Anend- 
rnpnt, declared that "separate educational fc?cilities ere 
inherently unequal," and deprive Negro children of equal 
educational opportunities. 

It docs not follow, however, that cener^il equal pro- 
tection and due process standards apply across the board 
to Indians without modification. Several hundred years 
of history and substantial body of law (5^000 statutes, 
2,000 regulations, 389 treaties, 2,000 federal court 
decisions, and 500 opinions of the Attorney General) 
have defined the unique status of Indians and Indian tribes 
in this society. The Constitution, the judicially evolved 
theory of Guardianship, and the inherent power of the 
federal government derived from its ownership of the lands 
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which Indian tribes occupy are the principle sources of 
law which differentiate Indians from all other groups • 

The Constitution empowers the Congress "to regulate 
coninerce with Indian Tribes", and it cr^ints to the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
power "to make treaties"* /ind v/hile the Commerce and 
Treaty clauses have been the most important constitutional 
sources of federal pov;er over Indians, the war pov;er, 
the power to control property of the United States i and 
to admit new states, have also been significant. 

The enactment of the Trade Act in 1790 enabled 
Congress to use its constitutional powers to pass lav/s 
which affect Indian tribes and tribal members. Congress 
has regulated the right of Indian tribes to enter con- 
tracts, authorized Indian tribes to supervise the employ- 
ment of federal employees assigned to thorn, and prescribed 
procedures for the formal organization of Indian tribal 
government. These statutes refer to particular s^oups 
defined in political or geographical terms. 

In the case of Worcester v. Gcorpria , Chief Justice 

Marshall, in holding that the State of Georgia could 

not regulate the internal affairs of the Cherokee Ilation, 

gave the following description of the status of Indians: 

"The Indian nations had alw^nys been considered 

as distinct, independent political communities. 

The very term 'nation* so. generally applied to 

them, means 'a people distinct from others*. 

The Conntitution, by declaring treaties already 

made, as well as thone to be made, to be the 

supreme law of the land, admits their ranlc 

among those powers who are capable of making treaties. 
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"The Cherokee Nation, then, is a distinct com- 
munity occupying its own territory, with 
boundaries accurately described, in which the 
laws of Georgia can have no rorce...." ^ 

In 1958, the Supreme Court in WilliaEis v. Loe 

held that Arizona state courts had no jurisdiction over 

a dispute between an Anglo and an Indian arising on 

the Navajo reservation, because the exercise of state 

jurisdiction would impinge on "the right of reservation 

Indians to make their own laws and be ruled by theia".^ 

The Court relied heavily on Worcester v. Georf?ia, and 

observed that despite some modification over the years, 

"the basic policy of V/orcester has remained". 

The' decisions in Worcester and Williaias reflect 
congressional policy in the exercise of its Commerce 
Fewer to recosoize and promote Indian tribal dutonomy. 
The ^Vheeler-Howard Act of 195^, vested tribal government 
with the power "to prevent the sale, disposition, lease, 
or encumbrance of tribal lands, interests in lands, or 
other tribal assets without the conse nt of the tribe". 

More recently, the principle of Indian tribal auto- 
nomy received explicit Congressional endorsement in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 1968. The Indian provisions 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1968 make tribal consent a 
conditional precedent to the assumption of state criminal 
or civil jurisdiction. The Act, moreover, gives express 

^ Vorcester v. Georgia , 195 31 United States 15, 1852. 
Williams v. Lee, 558 United States 217, 1958. 
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recognition to tribal ordinances and customs* 

The treaty power in Article II provides a second 
Constitutional basis for the federal government's dealing 
with Indian tribes. That the government dealt with Indian 
tribes by treaties underscores the fact that Indian tribes 
had historically, pnd still today largely maintain, a 
separate existence apart from society. Most treaties 
continued this separation by setting aside designated 
territory to be inhabited and controlled by particular 
Indian tribes. This separatism is supported today by a 
host of federal programs designed to improve the quality 
of life in Indian reservation communities. 

In the exercise of its constitutional and other 
powers over Indians, Congress has enacted a comprehensive 
body of statutes which affects almost every aspect of a 
reservation Indian's life, including education, health, 
civil liberties, welfare, transfers of land, validity of 
contracts, testamentary dispositions, and expenditures of 
tribal funds. 

The constitutional propriety of schools for Indians 
presents an entirely different issue from those decided 
on the principle that school segregation is unequal, 
because Indian schools are a direct result of the govern- 
ment's policy of treating Indian tribes as distinct . 
independent political communities . Through the exercise 
of the constitutional power to make treaties, wage w.-u?. 
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and regulate commerce with Indian tribes, the federal 
government has set aside geocraphically --^nd politically 
separate areas to be occupied by Indians, Federal policy 
has been primarily directed to ward support and protection 

of the integrity of tribal self -government on reservations. 

6 

In the 19G2 Tcnnosnee -^^c apportionment case , the Court 



reviewed the "political question" doctrine and classified 

cases involving the status of Indian tribes as ones which 

the courts treot as "political". The Court stated: 

H "Prominent on the surface of any caso held to involve 

a political question is found a textual ly demons trablg 

■ constitutional commi troe n t; of the issue to a coordinjiTie 
poTTt 1 c al department. " 7 

The constitutional commitment to the Congress of the 



power to regulate comnerce v;ith Indian tribes is textually 
M djj;oustrable. Ihav vae esraolisniDCnt and operatiow oi 

schools is a "regulation of commerce" within the meaning 
1^ of the Constitution seems clear if the schools arc viewed 

as designed to train oper?;ons to take part in interstate 
commerce; if the schools are viewed as founded pursuant 
to treaties which regulate commerce; or if the estublish- 



ment of schools themselves is found to stimulate and 

o 

affect commerc.^ 

Clearly^ Indian schools result from the geographic 
and political separation of Indium nations and arc not 
designed to promote racial segregation. 

^ Baker v. Carr , J69 U. S. 186, 1962 
^369 S. at PA? 

^Constitution, Article I, Soctipn 8, cl* 5 

^Comt^are, ftat2?nbacb_v^ HcClung, 379 U. 3.y 19^'^; 
Hear^of Atlanta vjotel s/. 0. S,. 379 2^1 » 196** 
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Indian schools are not seerogatod dc .juro . except 
to the extent that the creation of Indian reservations 
and continued recognition of tribal society constitutes 
segregation. No one could seriously ar^ue that the 
Constitution requires the destruction of tribal society. 

.The states are confronted by the hintorical fact 
that the federal government has created or recognized 
Indian reservations, where many members of a single 
political and racial group can and do reside. The con- 
stitution- of most states contai;i specific disclaimers 
to jurisdiction and control over lands lying within the 
boundaries of the reservations. The creation and main- 
tenance of Indian reservations may not fairly be denomin- 
ated "state action" within the meaning,- of the rourtt-enbh 
Amendment. There were federal policy oorsidorations 
which led to the creation of Indian reservations, and 
federal policy today calls for their continuance. 

President Nixon, in h'.s message to Congress on India 
policy, spoke directly to the low quality of Indian educa 
tion which he called "one of the saddest aspects of 
Indian life". The President declared: 

"By channelling funds to Indian tribes nrA com- 
munities would give Indians the ability to hcln 
InTnJ^^ children*^ a^Lnd and 

of tggL'own fg'^'- '° set up new school,svstoiss"^ 

In 1972, then, the federal government, on the basis 
of experience, rejects the policy of forced terminction. 
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reaffirms its "special relationship" to Indian tribes, 
and encourages reservation Indians to take greater control 
of the schools their children attend, including the estab- 
lishment of new public school systems. 

Recent Suprem'e Court decisions ( VriRht v. City of 
Emporia , and United States v. Scotlf^.nd &Ieck: City Board 
of Education ) indicate the courts v/ould allow prreat lee - 
way in the creatirn of new school districts for recognized 
political entities . And since states expressly rflCo;;n ize 
the existence of Indian reservations as distinct -nolitical 
entities , the reservations could meet the court's prere- 
quisites. 

Under the due process clause of the Fifth Amendment, 
Indian schools can meet a constitutional chrillen>i;e on 
the grounds of (1) plenary power of Congress over Indian 
affairs, (2) specific treaty agreements, (3) G^ardianiship, 
and (4) regulation of commerce. 

The federal government can establish and maintain 
segregated schools for Indians and it can support Indian 
community-controlled schools consistent v/ith contemporary 
constitutional standards. A state may deliberately create 
a racially-imbalanced school district at the request of 
Indians in order to achieve valid educational objectives. 
Clearly, the movement for Indian control of Indian educa- 
tion can live comfortably with the United States 
Constitution. o 



RECOGNITION OP POLITICS IN ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS 



In a demonstration school there are at least two 
things to be demonstrated: 

1) Reforming the educational practices, that is, 
doing things differently for educational 
reasons, 

2) Reforming the power system so that innovative 
school programs have a chance to operate, 
that is, political survival * 

The first, educational reform, where most of the 
experience and interest of school people live# People 
who think at all about education tend to think first 
of what they want schools to be# Often, they go ahead 
as if the problem were a matter of getting together a 
SJt of promising ideas about schools. Such thinking . 
ignores the problem of having the resources— financial, 
organizational politics — to start and develop a procram 
of educational ideas. 

School people, especially those with ideals about 

education are often politically naive. This is not 

Q 

meant as a put-down — it is meant as a statement of fact* 
The ordinary experience of persons with well-formulated 
ideas about education does not include experience in 
gettingi holding, and building political power* 

Persons in the position of school political powers- 
school superintendents and school board members, for 
instance — are often educationally naive. They tend to 
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be selected (in the case of superintendents) or elected 
(in the case of school boards) on the gxounds of how v/ell 
they manage the affairs of a school syytcm. Manacoment 
usufilly means takinij; care of the political presnurcs 
from the community. Most of the current pressures are 
economics, of v;hich many can bo summed up as the "tax- 
payer revolt" we seem to be currently expcriencinc. How 
often, for excT.ple, does a school board election center 
around is.=ues of educational approach and of foctivenosr. 
compared to centering around issues of local levies, 
state aids, or participation in federal proprams v;hich 
bring money? For example, the innovative pro{rram at Pine 
Point was accepted by the district board after it bocaEC 
clear the prccmm v/ould bring in cubotrnticl Johnncn-0'- 
Mailey money and would not require any local investment. 

This is not saying that political (trov.'th. nust^ cone 
before educational reform. In fact, the experlonco 
at Pine Point has been that school issues have been the 
focal point of political growth. 

This is saying that school refcJlrn and political 
effectiveness are inevitably related. Anyone v/ho believes 
that schools are outside of politics simply has not tried 
to change anything about schools. For example, our 
Johnson-O'Kalley Advisory Board is like others in Minne- 
sota in some ways. They do not, for instance, control 
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budgets. They are merely advisory bo-'irds. In nany cases 
they are appointed by the district superintendent or 
board, not elected by Indian people. 

A board cannot have any real power to of feet a pro- 
gran If it does not have fiscal authority. A board 
cannot represent a community if the coionunity does not 
participate in the selection of the board. Getting these 
things to happen is political action. 

In suinuary, I believe thnt school political issues 
coioparable to these occur in other Indian comrauiii ties . 
To that extent I'm willing to offer the following ^eher&l 
izations about what organizers of demonstration programs 
should be prepared to face and to do. 

1) Recognize that demonstration procrair.s depone trnt 
both educational reforms and reform of the power system 
which is necessary to start and build a program. 

2) Recognize that many people with ideas sbout 
education are politically naive and sometimes downrijg;ht 
hostile to political action. The ordinary training and 
much of the early experience of educators does nothing 
to help with the political issues— at least their 
training and experience is no better suited to it than 
that of others. 

3) Recognize that many politicians are not suited 
to thinking very deeply about educational issues. Most 
politicians are necessarily concerned with gettin.:^ and 
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holding power to do things. But they need good resources 
to assist them in deciding what to do with their ])Ower# 

The worst kind of situation which can develop is 
when the school people think that the politicians are 
hopelessly corrupt and the politicians think the school 
people are hopelessly idealistic. Thic is Just another 
form of the divide and conquer technique which works 
against Indian cbminunities so often. 

^) Leadership is needed in both cduCcbtion /<nd 
political action. • Getting the leadership together for 
both realms may mean having one person or group emerge 
to lead on both fronts. Or it may mean coordinating the 
special talents of more than one person or organization. 
In the second case^ someone or some group will have to 
taj^ the responsibility for getting things coordinated 
anyway. 

Having oust one person v/ho is both educationally and 
politically aware is unusual, I think. The interests are 
in some ways incompatible. But Gometiines such people can 
be found or do emerge. If they do, groat news for the 
project. 

5) Regardless of the leadership source there is 
going to have to be a wide range of talent to make a 
demonstration program work v/oll. Houghly, there needs 
to be both educational and political talent. And within 
both of those areas there will have to be another wide 
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ranee of skill and interest: from idea-producers throuch 
public relations specialists to clerical experts. 

6) Communication is a requirement in any kind of 
institution but particularly critical for new proiiracs. 
At least four lines of communication will have to be in 
good shape: the political action and school people will 
need good conmunication within their own staffs, these 
tv/o groups will need cosnunication v/ith each other, both 
wOl need good cocsiuriication with the conniunity, 

both will need good lines to agencies &nd persona outside 
the community. 

7) Cooperative attitudes will have to be encouraged 
and maintained. ' Educational thinking without political 
action can degenerate into a romantic cgc trip; political 
action without goals (such as education reform) can 
degenerate into a power ego trip. 
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Introduction 



From time to time a conversation climaxes with someone stating^ 
"Schools have done a fine Job. Let's not knock them. We are the 
vealthest nation in the world. Our technology exceedes any nation 
In history. We have been able to harness our resources and provide 
luxurious living for the masses. Look at the advances In medicine. 
Look at life expectancy today. We have even put men on the moon. 
People have received a good education in our schools." Assessing 
many previous encounters, this is where I usually take refuge in 
my wife and say, ''Honey, it is getting late and we must go." 

Reared in a small town in Oklahomay I recall the good fortune 
of being able to participate fully in life as it existed. Not for 
a number of years did I realize that money - that status - that 
the color of your skin or the clothes you wore made you more capable 
or less capable, opened or closed more doors of opportunity, affected 
your emotions or projected your future. I believe it was as I 
reached Jr. High age when I first realised that the one bath per 
week in the wash tub was the practice of the lower socio-economic 
group. It was a real educational breakthrough when I discovered 
talcum powder might create a facade s preme. I began to realize 
that sleeping at the foot of the bed on a cold winter night or 
standing to eat due to the lack of sufficient chairs wasn't quite 
acceptable to my school friends whom I asked to spend a night with 

It was about this age I fully realized that I was in a trap. 
I must escape my family. They were not acceptable. Why would 
they do such a thing to me? Why couldn't we have a house with 



running water and a bath? Why did I have to change my school clothes 
each afternoon so I could wear them all week to school? Yes, It 
was about this time I made the mistake of my life. It was then 
I became bitter toward those by whom I was most loved. 

It was also about this time I became the machine In the system*'. 
I first learned to know my status* the parameters within which I 
could function. I learned quickly when to be passive » aggressive » 
resentful 9 agreeable and when to say yes and when and how to cheat. 
I was becoming conditioned. Work was a commendable attribute for 
a kid coming from a poor Indian family. This became ny **thlng". 
At the age of 12 I shlned shoes In the local barber shop. My 
Industrious attributes led to future employment on the farms. In 
the grocery store and finally to the school as a custodian. To 
say the least, classes were a drag. Salutatorlan of the eighth 
grade sluo^ed to barely a *'C** average In hlch school. Hard work 
did begin to pay off in physical fitness. A potential dropout at 
9th grade^ athletics became my salvation for the last three years 
of high school. For the first time In my life accomplishments 
were at hand on the high school ball teams. 

The story certainly doesn't end there; however, I shall save 
the remainder for anyone Interested, for an after dinner conversation. 

I have many reasons for being concerned about education. I 
carried ay facade through some tough years of college and out Into 
the public school as a teacher. I agreed and possibly even aspired 
to play the game of education for t^t early years of my career. 
Later» frustrated with little success and more failure In meeting 
the needs of sttidents^ I have attempted to look at the public school 
system In an honest and sincere effort over the past 10 years. 



But, to do this, one must be willing to honestly look at himself, 
t will steal John Holt^s words when he states: •'To answer. What makes 
a good education? We must ask. What makes a good life?*' I am firmly 
convinced a good life cannot be attained when one is ashamed* when 
one hides from himself, when one is threatened, frustrated, and 
unable to cope I I cannot believe I was an Isolated case. America 
is showing today, the faces of those the public school and/or society's 
educational process has failed. My experience tells me we can no 
longer live with an apathetic attitude and position as educators. 
We must find ways to harness successfully our most precious resource - 
the human being. Today children need never be trained to be machines; 
but to Invent, to be curious, to understand themselves and their 
fellow man, and to use judgement. It is imperative that a system 
be developed to focus on the individual, not an organization for 
a traditional or stereotype society. 

I am honored to be selected to wri this oosltion paper. I 
made the vow that if selected I would ill all stops". The oninions 
expressed ro doubt will be provocative. Every attempt will be made 
to develop the paper from needs to solutions. ( am dedicated to 
education. We have problems. We are also victims of circumstance. 
We have tried. The teaching profession is both good and had. For 
sure we have been less than honest. This has magnified our problems. 
It is time for confrontation. It is time for reform. The first 
half of this paper will be devoted to needs; therefore, it will 
seem negative. Critics are plentiful in todav*s world. I am an 
optimistic critic. It Is praf^matlcallv necessary to endure the 
section on needs In onler to understand my solutions. 



SCHOOL ISN'T - HASN'T BEEN 

I build a case for school not beln^ for each individual. 
School (the public school) is only one component of the educational 
life of an individual* The school is probably not understood hv 
the majority of the public. Until they find out differently, parents 
feel that the public school, in effect, is set in motion to educate 
their child* In far too many causes, final rationalization bv che 
teacher and the parents results in the assumptions that the child 
couldn't learn, wasn't intelligent enough, didn't apply himself 
or was Just a bad person. 

We must define what to educate means. It does mean different 
things to different individuals. The public school, as political 
as it Is, has been inclined to do about anything thrown its wav. 
Far too many times it has had limited success. We, as educators, 
have also repelled the thrusts of accountability, using as a defense 
the many "intangibles" associated with school curriculum. Before 
we define our needs or solutions we must identify to some degree 
what we want the public school to do. I will label this "Content". 
I cringe when I see school districts attempt to do a "needs assessment" 
prior to establishing "Content". In my opinion, there can only 
be a need when there is an identified discrepancy between "what is" 
and "what is desired". Again, let me emphasize the desired becomes 
the content. Content can be tempered by monies available, politics, 
local circumstances, or many things. Compromises may be ever present: 
however, we need to become concerned with identifving more specif icallv 
what the public school will attempt to do. 

A 



Permit me to list just a few areas of content on which we 
might agree. Be assured there could and should be many more. 
Obviously, content will necessarily become a local perogative. 
The public school content should be: 

ATMOSPHERE: Conducive to learning, real, honest, understandable 
by participants, humane, and with boundaries sufficient to accomodate 
each individual with few exceptions. 

CURRICULUM: Adequate range to accomodate clientele. Sophisticated 
to the highest degree possible. 

PERSONNEL: Responsible, competent, acceptable performance level, 
student-task oriented. 

METHODOLOGY: Protean, sophisticated enough to meet the diverse 

needs of the students. 

ORGANIZATION: Sophisticated for the most effective and efficient 
use of resources - human and non-human. 

ATMOSPHERE 

The environment in the public school is far too often established 
with little concern given to the learning process. Schools have 
been and are still built as Indestructable, inpenetrable structures. 
They are usually cut into cubicles, sometimes antisepticallv clean: 
six rows of five desks with the teacher •s desk up front. 

Within these confines students are expected to perform, in 
varying degrees, to a stereotype procedure, regurgitating the facts 
and figures presented. 

Many critics will quickly turn red when such indictments are 
made toward the school system. 



Only last week, 1 visited with a straight "A" student who 
had iust dropped out of a high school in the state* Confiding in 
me, she came to tears and stated, •'No longer can 1 stand the regt- 
mentation'*. As I Questioned in depth, her responses came as follows: 
9:00 - 9:A5 "Sat in my desk - listened to lecture for 22 minutes. 

Step 2 - Answered questions over pages read and discussion 
(lecture)/' 1 questioned, "What happens on Tuesday 
or Wednesday? Is it different?*. Answer: "On mv honor. 
It is the same each day unless the teacher is ahsent." 
9:50 - 10:35 "Find my desk, sit doxm/* The command comes, "Open 

your books to page so and so". ''Proceed with VTork to- 
gether." The young lady did elaborate on how well 
disciplined this class was, "No one caused any trouble 
of any kind,""Whyr' "The teacher is verv tough". 
10:40 - U:25 Proceed to next class. "This one isn't too bad. We 
practice speaking the foreign language. We write a 
little sometimes. This teacher Is very nice." 
11:30 - 12:15 "This one is really a drag. Civics. The teacher tells 
us why people act the way they do and why we should 
act a certain way. A lot of kids cause a lot of trouble 
.ere." 

12:15 - 1:05 "I have lunch. I had a hell of a time getting permission 
to walk home for lunch." 

1:05 - 1:50 "I hate P.E." At this point I asked if she had trouble 
running,, plaving ball, etc. The answer came sharplv. 
"No, I am a good athlete. We spend a great deal of 
time listening to rules avj procedures. Also a lot of 
time waiting our turn. Really we don't get to plav 
hardly at all." 



I; 55 - 2:40 "I'm mostly late for this class. The teacher doesn't 

like It either. We have to shower in P.E. or our grade 
is cut. I can't make it to this class, especlaliv if 
I need to go to the bathroom. This class is science. 
I especially like science, but we only read and do 
work pages. We never get to look at things or see 
animals, eii..** 

2:45 - 3:30 "This is my study hall. I try to study sometimes but 
it is hard. A lot of kids in here. Some talk and get 
into trouble. I usually wait until I get home to 
study. I seem to loam better." 

So, up the down staircase. This young lady perhaps is an 
exception - a special case. I become very concerned that there are 
so many special cases. In my years as principal, 1 have so often 
observed the above procedure. So many of the children in elementary 
school are affected the same way. I believe they drop out. I mean , 
drop out today. They drop out mentally. Thev daydream, thev are 
inattentive, and they become discipline problems. We take a bundle 
of energy, a creative soul, a soliciting individual and we confine, 
we prohibit and we refuse to open the door of opportunity. 

1/ too, will criticize the rigidity of old school masters and 
the slothfulness of the liberal. Study habits and persistence are 
imperative qualities. Indolence and apathy are liabilities. Care** 
ful attention must be given to the how, when, and where the desirable 
attributes c^n be developed. 

Caspar Weinberger recently stated, "At the heart of the philosophy 



of education is the Individual student". If we are subscribers 

to such a philosophy, then we must focus our attention on the effect 

of the atmosphere on the student. 

The individual is affected by so many adverse or unnecessary 
abuses within the environment of the public school. Permit me to 
elaborate upon my biases. 

Graded schools are perhaps anythlnR but a positive Influence. 
To stereotype an individual within a society is like bellevinp. all 
the stars in heaven are alike. The only conclusion is we evidenrly 
do not understand. We place kids in boxes bec^'ise they are the 
same age. the same sex. or attended school the same number of yars . 
Someone will quickly retaliate by placing students according to 
what they have achieved. A quick caution - this may be more dangerous 
: .an grades. The results of tracking ani«Lstreamln$i seem to indicate 
to me nothing but a perennial Iniustlce to the Individual. Grade 
levels obviously have been established to expedite the curriculum 
offerings. I wish to speak to this point later. Retention in a 
grade has a tremendous "batting average". A nrp^atlve one. It tends 
to destroy self concept. It produces a failure syndrome. Grade 
levels restrict the possibilities for an individual. The same is 

usually true for quality. 

It has been said that there probably is nothing so unequal 
as the equal treatment of unequals. To attempt to define the rate, 
the how. and perhaps the what in specific terms of how an individual 
win progress 1. probably a healthy stab at bastardizing the science 
of human growth and development. 

When I first entered college in 1953, I remember an Instructor 
promoting the concept: "We must teach the child. We do not teach 
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n subject. Wc teach the child." Twenty vears later I question 
how much con«;i deration is given to the child in the organization 
nnd implementation of many school programs. Are ve fooling ourselves 
and rationalizing th^. we are offering opportunities for young 
people? Can ve develop a conducive atmosphere for learning? Can 
It be co.iducive for each child? 

Neil Postman and Charles Weingartner, in their book Teaching 
as a Subversive Activity , wrote that school, after all, is the one 
institution in our society that is inflicted qn everybody, and 
what happens in school makes a difference - for. good or ill. We . 
use the word '^inflicted" because ve believe that the way schools, 
as currently conducted, do very little, and quite probably nothing* 
to enhance our chances of mutual survival. 

If the institution we call **school'* is what it is because we 
made it that way, if it is irrelevant, as Marshall McLuhan says: 
if it shields children from reality, as Norbert Wiener savs; if 
it educates for obsolencense, as Jc^"^ Gardner says; if it does not 
develop intelligence, as Jerome Bruner savF;: if it is based on fear, 
as John Holt says; if it avoids the promotion of 'jignlf leant learning!*-, 
as Carl Rogers says; if it induces alienation, p ' ^aul Gcodmnn snys: 
If it punishes creativity and independence as F.dpnr Friedenberg 
says; if in short, it is not doing wl»at needs to ^e done, if it '^an 
be changed. It MUST be changed. 

CURRICULUM 

As buildings were built in boxes, it 5;eer.ed a good Idea to 
follow suit with curriculum. It has been decided that chronology 
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and prerequisites would dictate a student's confrontation with level 
and field of knowledge. A later decision Includes ability to place 
students on the tracking system. The "Carnegie units*' further serve 
to tell the student not only what he Is to learn hut precisely how 
long It should take. 

Curriculum has^-bxploded. There seems to be few real priorities. 
It becomes a race to manipulate the studies and the child in order 
to expose the client to the necessary ingredients. Granted it takes 
exposure to learn, -but results show exposure in many cases hasn't 
produced a "product". 

Curriculum as used traditionally is an undefinable term. 
Second grade curriculum is not understood by many teachers to say 
nothing of students and pcrents. Relevance has become an often 
used term today « It poses a real threat - and so should it. 

I must refer again to priorities^ monies available, cultural 
restraints and local circumstances. The above certainly all influence 
curriculum. Over the past few years curriculum has been categorized 
in three domains - Affective^ Cognitive and Psychomotor. An attempt 
to isolate often becomes an exercise in futility. Hours, months, 
and years have been spent on curriculum development. The cost 
effectiveness of such endeavors in terms of the student as a **oroduct" 
Is a subject for great debate. 

Pardon the expression, but many «:imes« I am sure the student 
feels like the dog caught in the forest. He doesn't knou upon which 
leg to stand. Curriculum offerings, a multitude of them, are imp05;ed 
and coerced upon the student. For example* it is not possible to 
learn to read now becituse one must take history courses In the 
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sequence as designed. Prerequisites are designed around logical 
steps to curriculum - very seldoa commensurate with the Individual 
student's strengths and deficiencies - to say nothing of his Interests 
or aspirations. In the elementary school. I ^ve definitely seen 
students working at a frustration level on some area of the curriculum. 
This, many tines is done because the student has been exposed to the 
prerequisite but has not mastered it. Posslblv too little attention 
is given to whether he learned or didn't learn the step before. 

Some areas of curriculum probably should be optional. Others 

should not. Curriculum must be approached in terms of priorities. 

It must be designed to allow for different abilities and learning 

characteristics. Little more can I say concerning this very important 

area until we proceed to the solution area. 



PERSONNEL 



I : is impossible to speak of personnel without IncAdlng all 
the other areas. The younger generation refers to the school as 
the ••establishment". This challenges us to consider the role of 
compenated personnel. Has the school become our place (the educator) 
rather than the students*? 

As we look at the hierarchy in the public school, we see a 
system of domains. These domains become possessions. They can be 
perceived as political. Too often they aren't adequately tied to 
student objectives but to activities and procedures. I cannot 
blaae this totally on educators. It is within this structure. I 
received my training. I openly admit that 1 was trained to perform 
for public relations, for maintaining a level of order, .nci promoting 



the acceptable standards by which schools are judged. If this seems 
a bit vague, let ne illustrate: Our school was evaluated some vears 
back. Two areas t^ere recorded in the evaluation: desired and required* 
We received a verv high rating in the desired. We received a very high 
rating for the required as well. However, we received a lower level 
rating than we might have due to the following deficiencies in the 
required area: 

1) School bus insurance didn't quite meet specifications. 

2) Exhaust fan wasn't working. 

3) No guidance counselor. 

4) Secondary major wab teaching elementary students. 

I nake the preceding points to illustrate that possibly the most 
important job of the school officials (administration and board) might 
he, to correct the deficiencies in the nuts and bolts. It could also 
be assumed that if a guidance counselor was employed and if the secondary 
major was replaced with an elementary major, the school would be up- 
graded. Let us not forget the "desired" area leaned more to the 
student, his activity, his progress, and involvement. 

I sincerely believe the teacher is the most crucial variable in 
the education process. The most important single item of concern to 
the teacher should be the student. This Is not so. Teachers are 
traljied to implement activities - procedures - usually stereotypes. 
Sometimes it is stated - to offer the opportunity for students to 
learn. I am not forming a hypothesis. As an elementary teacher, a 
Junior high teacher and an administrator, I have experienced over 
and over again the narrow range of training for teachers. 

Teacher training programs h«.. . failed to even face. In varying 
degrees, the real problems in teaching - learning. Instead they 
have established a hypothesis that an organized procedure to purvey 



needed Information to the learner is appropriate. In my opinion « 
it is about time we gathered some honest, hard-nosed data to prove 
or disprove our thesis. We must test the logical and empirical 
consequences. When the number one health problem in the United 
States is mental illness and when crime is second, shouldn't we 
ask ourselves if the school is contributing negatively or if it can 
contribute more positively. 

Because of the nature of the public school system, teachers 
are classified as those individuals completing certain courses of 
studies at an institution of higher learning and becoming certified. 
They are assigned and paid commensurate with their educational level 
and longevity in a district or state. Little can be said for 
resi-^^nsibility, competency, performance, or accountabilitv. This 
kind of talk serves as a threat and challenge. It has resulted in 
tenure and negotiating power structures. 

School boards are no less excuisable. In the past they have 
judged unfairly, discriminated, and used political power and position 
to satisfy their subjectively established pcltion on school issues. 
They too have evaded their responsibilities, level of competenty 
and performance as it relates to the students. 

President Nixon recently stated concerning education, ^'Unless, 
ve cut back now on programs which have failed, we will soon run 
out of wmey for the programs that succeed**. The President, I 
presume, was referring to programs federally funded. I wish to draw 
the analogy. Comfansatirg school personnel on salary schedules 
utilising college preparation and longevity have continued to raise 
the cost of education. There is not ample evidence that more pay 
Is producing better products (the student) « There is an extreme 
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need to make sure dollars are producing results. We certainly 
haven't made enough progr ess In using our dollars to the best ^ 
advantage for learning. Neither have we found a method to motivate 
teachers to be efficient and effective. On a traditional salary 
schedule, a teacher may work very hard, continue to grow and 
upgrade the quality of instruction. On the other hand, a teacher 
need do little to improve. i per form at bare minimum standards, produce 
at a snail's pace and be compensated for livinp another year within 
the system and securing 30 college hours above a master's degree. 

I a« sure college courses can help. I dtt also convinced that 
experience can be a wonderful and successful teacher. I am by no 
■Mns convinced either or both always produce results in the dass- 
rooas. On the contrary. I believe persons without qualifications 
■any times can obtain better results from students because of their 
dedication, obtained competencies and performance. The public school 
today is not accountable. It will not be until it measures the 
competency and performance levels of t'.ose who vill teach. 

As a career teacher, t aust state I have the utmost empathy 
for our lot. I am equally convinced some will not believe me and 
label me as a rebel and a traitor. So be it. If we are to become 
a profession, if we are to contribute to the society in a positive 
and productive manner, then we must put our house in order. We. as 
educators.have not developed the expertise to rsolve our own problems. 
We have too often focused our attention on establishing power 
structures, negotiating units, and otbir protective devices in 
lieu of giving attention to finding ways and means .0 meet the 
educational needs of our students. 
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My experience tells me that any attempt tnade in the public 
schools to become specific about accountability will result in: 

1) Teachers feeling insecure and threatened. 

2) Teachers being selfish. 

3) Distrust for each other and superiors. 

4) Teachers mustering forces and organizing power structures. 

I used the word specific because I believe many systems are making 
vague attempts and rationalizing about accountability. When a svstem 
really begins to measure results in specifics, then look out. 

It isn't surprising the condition exists. Decades of experience 
as public servants with misunderstandings, facades and abuse serve as 
ample reason. Nevertheless, It is very sad. Perhaps somewhere in 
the future a realization of the handicap this condition presents 
and the sins of commission and ommission against those needing to 
learn will Jar society to face the issue honestly. 

Permit me to explain. Salary schedules for teachers, professors 
and administrators have conditioned them to live within the established 
structure. It has promoted a helrarchy of back scratchers. It has 
fostered a system of hiding any evidence which migh) hurt educators 
and balooning any information Cpoaitlve or downright scandalous) 
which might improve status, position, or salary. It has perpetuated 
the practice of hypocrisy under the guise of ethics. In our capital- 
istic society, perhaps we should be cautious to place blame upon 
anyone for protecting and maintaining their livelihood. Therefore, 
I will blame no individual. Let us attempt to look totally at the 
concept. 
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Teachers* administrators, professors, organizations, school 
boards, etc. are both good and bad. If any member or group of 
these listed is permitted to hide within the system, to function 
less than up to potential, to neglect to serve students, or to abuse 
the intent of education THEN ve fail to develop our most valuable 
resource - the student - the human being. Can we afford to let the 
system destroy the system? I think not. It is very hard to change. 

In order not tc be considered as an administrator bitter toward 
teachers, let me again define **teacher" as anyone who would influence 
the learning process. This includes me - this includes all those 
in education serving students of any age. 

A teacher will feel insecure if any real effort is made toward 
accountability in the school system. It has been my experience that 
they react toward insecurity differently. I am alniost of the opinion 
it becomes a lesson in psychiatry to observe the behavi .r. It Is 
like giving a timed released truth serum. One teacher will accept 
true and complete evaluation honestly and sincerely. This type will 
make every effort to help develop accurate and valid means of assessment. 
Teacher number two (2) will quickly present a veneer. He will continue 
to agree with the need and use every resource to establish road 
blocks to prevent any progress. Teacher number three (3) will 
usually reject any and all directions for changi>. He will be the 
leader many times for organizing against change. He will show 
expertise in using the system itself to prevent change. When "power 
blocks'* are organized by the threes, the twos will Join forces when 
it looks feasible and/or profitable. 

This is obvious for many reasons; insecurity, selfishness, 
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distrust, etc. exist. 1 believe it is sad that this condition 
continues to prevail. For the past several years, no doubt, there 
have been many more type twos and threes than ones. The majority 
continues to win. Kids continue to lose. 

We must ask the question, WHY? Periodicals, books and the news 
media have been full of indictments. John Q. Public is asR^ng'raofe" 
for its educational dollars. Parents are requesting documentation 
of the results of activities in the school. Yes, there is still 
griping and fussing and half-cocked invalid decisions being made. 
We still can't see the trees for the forest. We continue to actively 
deal with everything but the real problem. 

As an example, I recall a teacher in a school system facing 
the confrontation of being evaluated on competency and performance. 
In a general meeting concerning the new system, the teacher questioned, 
"What is going to happen to the person that isn't certified? Are 
they going to teach? And get paid for teaching? I went to school 
four years back 18 years ago to get my degree. Anyone that is going 
to teach should have to go too. We had better form a union or 
organization to protect ourselves - our Jobs." 

The above is in no way atypical. The direction seems to be - 
protect what we have whether it is right or wrong. Let's evade 
testing our procedure. I wonder what would really happen if we 
honestly tested the possibilities. I wonder If we might 'ind that 
a non-certified, non-college trained mother or father could get 
equal or better results In teaching some things in cur public school. 
Threatening - you bet - so, down with yours truly and let is jto back 
to playing ostrich. 
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Most parents will raise an eyebrow wheni suggest the preceding. 
I, too, want my children taught by trained experts; Training, designed 
and used for the purpose incended, is invaluable. The question becomes, 
"What is good training? What pays off for my ch^ld?". These questions 
must be answered. I want a competent teacher that will use his/her 
expertise. I do not wish to acquiesce to a system permitting the 
employment of "protective devices" for those not desiring to face the 
test of life itself. I believe we are judged dailv, weekly, yearly. 
The real test of a man is surely his ability to face reality - to 
be held accountable. 

We don't face the issues and we don't change in the public 
school because we can only see thru the glass dimly. Many things 
are Intangible but some are very tangible and measurable. We 
neglect to measure and to change, because we are afraid. We acquiesce. 
We comply rather than "rock the boat**. If a power structure threatens, 
we cooqiromise. Optimistically, I believe time and need will demand 
we change. Pessimistically, I see great mountains to climb and 
sometimes, fatalistically, I think it will be too late. Fatal is 
a bitter word. My suspicion is that it is a real word for many 
parents who have lest a child to the gutters of society because 
the educational system could not or did not provide for his/her needs. 
I reiterate, if this is true because of the lack of effecient and 
effective use of compfensated personnel, we are remiss in our commit t* 
ments and endeavors. 
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. . . BUT WE HAVE A MACHINE MOVING. . . 



ERIC 




M 



METHODOLOGY AND ORGANIZATION 

Earlier I alluded to methods 
of Instruction used in our schools. 
Much progress has been made in 
recent years in the psycholoRy of 
learning- ^%ip service" is given 
freely to different learning stvles, 
rate of learning, emotion, motivation, 
etc. Too little action has been taken. 

As Indicated earlier, schools 
have and are operating! on obsolete 
scheduling practices. Too little 
attention is given to the individual 
learner. Too little attention has 
been given to the finding of how 
leaminK occurs. Perhaps attention 
and concern is uresent, BUT WE HAVE 
A MArHINE MOVING we can't stop in 
order to change course. 

It has been said that no commercial 
reading program can be the answer for 
every child. It must be true that one 
hour blocks of time or 20 minute blocks 
of time cannot be appropriate for everv 
student. Neither can groups of 10 or 
25 or 50 as stereotyped in our system 
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be determined as the correct procedure* 

Let us question school from 9 a«m« to A p«m. Let us question 
the semester or the mini-course* Let us question the group-lecture. 
Let us question programmed instruction* 

John Holt in the January 13, 1970 edition of Look — asked that 
ve throw out the lesson plans, fixed schedules, so manv hours a 
week per subject, prescribed tests, grades, normal curves, censorship* 
supervisors and the whole deadening, humiliating, regime* He 
goes on to say, abolish all certification reauirements for t'^ *iers, . 
abolish required curriculum, abolish all compulsory testing and 
grading, abolish the required use of so-called intelligence tests 
and other psychological prying and let the learner direct his 
own learning* 

William P* Faunce stated "We have, in Atierlca, the larj^est 
public school on earth, the most expensive coltef^e buildings, the 
most extensive curriculum, but nowhere else is education so blind 
to its objectives, so indifferent to a specific Outcome as in 
America* One trouble has been its negative character* It has 
aimed at the repression of faults rather than the creation of 
virtues*" 

If you are still reading, perhaps, I have your attention* 
It is with humility, I proceed* J personally dedicate this to 
those who would be teachers* A teacher is one who will teach - 
one who will join forces to promote a nation of people with 
understanding, with empathy, aspirations and concern for themselves 

others* I represent cnlv a single person with an idea, a 
<lream and hopefully the Intestinal fortitude to nursue a goal 
♦««tgetlcaHv and sincerely* 
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CAN IT BE? 



Some years back I became Increasingly aware of^ the seeminp. 
Inability of our school system to help a larf^e faction of our 
students* This was profoundly brought to my attention while working 
with children of migrant farm workers. As I studied the problem 
more extensively, it became just as great a concern for the child 
from the wealthy, higher socio*economlc home. My views on possible 
solutions for the educational deficiencies within the frame work 
of the public school are not only motivated by the great need evident 
among the i>oor, the migrant, and the Indian. I propose the affirmative 
steps as desirable and feasible for all schools. 

During the last decade many labels have been placed on efforts 
to improve the educatiotlal system. I shall not come up with a new 
one. Every attempt will be made to explain in detail so we mif^ht 
at least agree to a greater degree on the definition. It is 
Imperative that the public school individualize instruction if 
we are to survive. I care not to belabor or debate the terminology - 
personalize • individualize - instruction or leamingV-v^t only 
becomes important as we apply it. The theme must be focusing 
attention on the individual . 

In the preceding comments, some readers might have labeled 

me as a cynical, frustrated critic. Perhaps you perceive my efforts 

directed toward the destruction of our educational institutions. 

Mot so. We have a batting average. It isn*t good enough. There 

en urgent need for renovation. I do not advocate groping or 
eiiaoi« 
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LET'S BUILD A SCHOOL 



A school shouldn't consist of buildings and matter. It must 
be made up of persons. The first person will have to be the one 
called ''student*. Idealistleally, a school might be totally successful 
if every act, every thought, and every dollar vas at all times 
pointed sincerely at the student. 

ATMOSPHERE: Focus on the child 

Consider the students in relation to where they live, what 
background of experience, how poor or how wealthy, how they feel 
about themselves, how they perceive teachers, adults and the school 
and any other influence which you might think of. 

Consider the air-pollution problem, the water pollution 
problem, the garbage-disposal problem, the radio-activity problem, 
the megalopolis problem, the supersonic-Jet noise problem, the 
traffic problem, the who-am-I problem and the what-does-it-all- 
mean problem. 

Forget about any threat of your Job, your reputation, or the 
like if you change from what has been. 

Vow to yourself that you will be honest, and school will become 
nothing more than a real life experience - a place where people 
laugh, end cry and make mistakes, and have successes and failures. 

Remember you may be dealing with some unique situations due 
to economics, culture or historv. 

Make the school a place where you can sit, stand or lie down. 
Make It a place where you can be bv yourself or with few or many 
people. Make school a place where you can hide, get Into trouble, 
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smoke, drink, sniff glue and all the other things which will happen. 
Make it a place where you can feel deflated or inflated, where 
you can be passive or show initiative or be aggressive. 

Sounds like a free, progressive, intolerable and catastrophic 
condition. Not so! No one will deny all these things happen in 
the public school. Get ready for the*. I don't say condone all 
of them. Prepare to deal with and nake appropriate transitions. 
Above all don't even give a clue that you expect them never to take 
place . 

More specifically, work at establishing an atmosphere to permit 
and solicit involvement. Uter when I speak of individual diagnoses, 
the need for many options hopefully will be evident. People need 
to function in an atmosphere with many options. Persons need the 
option to deal with Individual peers, groups, and adults. Opportunities 
must be available for debate, to take orders, to give orders, to 
be correct, to be wrong, to be superior and to be subordinate. 

The public school can offer these alternatives. (The components 
to follow all contribute.) 

CURRICULUM: Focus on the Child 

Permit me to limit my curriculum to the elementary school. 
The procedure and development is applicable to the secondary and 
to higher education. 

Build curriculum in terms of priorities. Remember this is 
"content". Curriculum is what you want to do. In the elementary 
school, I would give first priority to the "affective domain". 
I sincerely believe a young person cannot condition himself to 
learn unless he is motivated, interested, desires to become 
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involved, feels a part of and possesses a high degree of self 
confidence. 

Priority II - Affective 

Set as a goal the above mentioned attributes. As individual 
staff nenbers, and as a faculty, design some general behavioral 
objectives such as: 

1) The student will show evidence of enjoying himself all 
the time in school. (Don't turn me off because of the 
«iord all) . 

2) The student will shov evidence of desiring to do school 
vork all the time in school. 

3) The student will shov evidence of involvement in chosen 
activities ali the time in school. 

4) The student will shov a desire to correct failures on 
mistakes all the time in school. 

I could list these to infinity. So can you. Each local setting 
must establish their ovn. It is important that they be vritten. 
They become the desired. Yes, they can and should be broken dovn 
more specifically. Our ambition should be ''all the time'*. Maybe 
our ambitions can never be reached. If ve attempt and if ve monitor 
progress wll, then our achievements vill be satisfying. As this 
begins to develop, they vlll be vritten for Individual students 
rather than for the total group* 

Priority #2 - Cowamication skills (Listening, Speaking, Reading, Wrltlnj 

1) The student vlll master necessary readiness in concept formations. 

2) The student vill master necessary readiness in vocabulary 
development. 
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3) The student will nastar the sequential skills in reading. 

4) The student will aaster the sequential skills in speaking. 

5) The student will vaster the sequential skills in listening. 

6) The student will nastet the sequential skills in writing. 
At this pointy priority will have to be left in this general 

status. In our school we have well over 2000 behavioral objectives 
for this area. I feel the readers would not care to 'Vade'^ through 
the voluMS. 

I as sure your first reaction will be that establishing such 
priority is an enomous task. Tou are correct. This is not reason 
enough for not doing it or using the approach. The sequence of 
skills can be broken down into large areas from connercial scone 
and sequence charts. They can be further developed as they are 
being used. The teacher can accept the responsibility for a large 
area. The key becomes defining the concepts and teaching the concept 
rather than perfoming a teaching activity outlined in a manual. 
Please note - a continuous progress plan is indicated. 

Priority #3 - Arithmetic - Mathematics. 

The student will master the sequential skills in arithmetic - 
mathematics. Early operations are arithmetical. Well thought out« 
continuous progress programs certainly delve into mathematics. 
The program here, too, is voluminous. The same orocedure can be 
followed as for communication skills. Establish a format. Define 
specific objectives as the program is taught. In all araa^.of 
eurrieultm, attention must be given to the spiraling effect necessary 
as well as movement from the concrete to the abstract. 
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Priority #4 - #5 - 16 (on and on) Science - Socxal Science - 



Music - - Physical Education 



Over the past flew years* ve have watched these areas becoAie 
wre refined In our school. I will not take the time to speak 
to each. The laqyortant factor In ny opinion* Is establlshln«; 
priorities. This nust be done on the local level. Once defined 
for the school then the priorities will actually be established 
for individual students. For exanple* one student aay spend nore 
tlae In Art than In MuslCt In Science than In Physical Education 
or any other combination. If you really begin to look at each 
student as an individual with individual needs « then it becomes 
imperative that the system be flexible. 

As an academiciaut the above are my priorities. They are very . 
Interrelated and Intertwined. This is especially true with priority 
II (affective) as it relates to all the others. I advocat e^ 80 - 
90Z of the child's time in communications skills in his earlv 
years of school. No* I do not advocate 80 - 902 of the same old 
*'drudge*'. I will speak to methodology later. I do believe we 
can teach every child to master communications skills to an acceptable 
performance during his first four years in the elementary school. 
I might have to reserve an exception to the "brain damaged child**. 
Many will not agree with my ambitious position. I have been called 
an Idealist on nrevious occasions. I have been consoled in earlier 
years by experts in reasearch and evaluation. Some have said it 
is evident we will always have a certain percentage who do not 
learn to read. The percentage is and will he higher among the so* 
called deprived * economically and otherwise. I don*t believe it! 
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Build curricttlum - vork at inpleaenting in an appropriate school 
design and watch the results. 

ORGANIZATION: Focus on the Child 

The school organization must conplement the content (the 
desired outcones). First it mist be flexible^ second it wise have 
sophisticated structure. Critics of change^ of open concept 
schoolSf of individualized instruction and other deviatfbtis from 
tradition vould label flexibility and structure as dichotonous. 
Mot so! The school mist be flexible to pemit structure for the 
individual. There is a vast difference in structure for the student 
and structure for an org^nizatlont its teacherst busest lunch progran^ 
athletics 9 recess and on and on and on. ~ 

With the priorities I have establishedt the school vould be 
organized as follows: 

The school day will be established froa 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. (I 
don't really agree with this but I will compromise for now). From 
8 a.m. to 9 a.m. students could flow into the school at their leisure. 
They could have many options; Breakfast* visiting with peers* 
visiting with teacherst playing games* working on crafts* readingt 
any subject area or nothing. In my opinion* this tends to warm 
up the motor* to get the start. 

From 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. three large areas will be in operation: 
Area one - Comnication skills area. 
Area two * Math and science area. 

Area three - Fine arts - Includes Arts and Crafts, Mu^ir, 
Physical Education Homemaking* Woodworking and Social Science. 
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Each of the above areas will be served by a team of staff members. 
Students will be scheduled for activities by teachers consistent 
with th^ Individual student's need and priority of content area. 
For example, the communications team will have first priority over 
every child. Math id.ll have second priority. The system evolves 
In such a manner that students have options and may pick the activity 
of their choice for part of the day. The system can be structured 
to need and Interest. It has great potential for providing incentive 
for students. 

During this large block, students will eat lunch and have breaks 
through an agreement with staff members. 

For the last hour (3-4) the school will operate entirely on an 
optional activity or lifetime activity program. Staff members may- 
offer anything of their choice from knitting to tennis. Students 
may opt into any activity of their choice. They could even go home 
if it is a-walk-in-school. 

This type of organization must have the support of the administration « 
The school board and the administrators must be personally involved 
and committed to the goals and objectives sought. The direction 
must be planned and implemented with subsistence from the upper 
levels of the organization. Too often, teachers or individual 
schools are left in an ''experimental status" in attempting to change 
procedures. Many attempts fail because top level personnel take 
a wait and see attitude rather than become involved. 

This plan depends upon quality utilization of human resources. 
Staff members are required to use their strengths and solicit help 
from others in their weaker areas. The curriculum responsibilities, 
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and for that natter, the specific responsibilities toward the child, 
should be divided in such a way as to obtain the highest degree of 
efficiency and effectiveness. In my opinion, true team teaching 
is demanded. Staff members must be honest. They must be willing 
"to place their wares on the table for show". What each member 
finally does will be determined by what is needed commensurate 
with the individual student*s need. A teacher may be working with 
a large group, with one student, monitoring programmed materials, 
building curriculum, using a film-strip projector or other A-V 
tool. The key, becomes using the staff member to do whatever is 
needed to fulfill the recognized learning need of an Individual 
child. It requires flexibility. It requires teachers to be decision 
makers. 

The procedure also requires quality utilization of "things". 
As the atmosphere influences the learning process, so does A-V 
tools, the written page, oral discussion, involvement wlch peers and 
adults, quiet comers for reading, time and many others. Programmed 
instructional procedures aren*t individualized instructional practices. 
Why? Some children do not progress using these tools. All the 
innovations^ the buildings, the staff, and the weather should be 
perceived as>only tools. Our ability to pick and choose the appropriate 
tool at the proper time and place will open the gate to success for 
the student. 

The organization will have genuine orderliness. The goal 
will be achievement and Individual progress. The student will 
understand the system. He too, will monitor his own progress. 
On the continuous progress pattern, failure and success will come 
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and for that matter, the specific responsibilities toward the child, 
should be divided in such a way as to obtain the highest degree of 
efficiency and effectiveness* In my opinion* true team teaching 
is demanded* Staff members must be honest* They must be willing 
"to place their wares on the table for show". What each member 
finally does will be determined by what is needed commensurate 
with the individual student's need* A teacher may be working with 
a large group, with one student, monitoring programmed materials, 
building curriculum, using a film-strip projector or other A-V 
tool* The key, becomes using the staff member to do whatever is 
needed to fulfill the recognized learning need of an individual 
child* It requires flexibility* It requires teachers to he decision 
makers * 

The procedure also requires quality utilization of "things". 
As the atmosphere influences the learning process, so does A-V 
tools, the written page, oral discussion, involvement with peers and 
adults, quiet corners for reading, time and many others* Programmed 
instructional procedures aren't individualized instructional practices* 
Why? Some children do not progress using these tools* All the 
innovations, the buildings, the staff, and the weather should be 
perceived as only tools* Our ability to nick and choose the appropriate 
tool at the proper time and place will open the gate to success for 
the student* 

The organization will have genuine orderliness. The goat 
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On the continuous progress pattern, failure and success will come 
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in small packages. In all area;;, a system of keeping track of 
progress will become the daily activity of both the student and 
the teacher* Progrefss reports in specific terms, rather than subiectlve 
letter grades, will be given to parents. Opportunities for parents 
to confer with instructors and their child will be a necessary 
ingredient of the plan. 

The preceeding organizational plan is not Just an "idea**. In 
our school we have followed almost an identical plan. It is practical, 
logical and possible. It does require team-*teaching, continuous 
progress curriculum and methodology, flexible scheduling and a 
lot of hard work. It further requires the teams to operate in 
differentiated roles within the team. This author will be happy 
to furnish additional information concerning the *>*^chanics of such 
a plan to interested parties. One last note to the critic who 
might say it will take more money and more staff to organize thus. 
No doubt, the more the better; however, no matter what the 
personnel or dollar limitation, I believe the "pay off" of this 
plan exceeds significantly any others known to me. 

PERSONNEL: Foe ^ on the Child 

The teacher is the crucial variable* Ideally, we must have 
the honest, the dedicated, the competent and energetic teacher for 
this plan. 

First the teacher must consider his/her past training and 
experience only as tools. The tools must be evaluated. Any teacher 
in an individualized program will have to guard against organization 
and implementation procedures designed for the teacher. First 
consideration has to be given to each child as an Individual. 
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Techniques used must always be under test to see if results with 
the students are evident. 

The teacher needs to be free of the many "han^ ups" referred 
to earlier in the needs section* He/she will be required to show 
and accept personal strengths and weaknesses, share and communicate 
vith team members* 

The teacher will have to ambitiouc i\ :Jditional training* 
Much of this will be on the job* It will include indiv^idual research 
as veil as with the team* The teachers in this plan become specialists 
in an area rather than generalists* Willingness to accept criticism 
will be a necessary attribute* 

Above all, individuals comprising the total staff will have 
to possess an intrinsic desire to meet the needs of each child 
to the highest degree possible* The teacher is the crucial variable 
and the plan will only be successful to the degree to teacher 
performs* 
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METHODOLOGY: Focus on the Child 

I've purposely saved methodology until last* If 1 had met 
ny maker before writing this section, the whole exercise would 
have been a failure. 

At the present time, I feel there is only one way to approach 
individualized instruction. It is a logical sequence. The labels 
nwiy be changed - the pedagogical terminology enlarged. The result, 
in my opinion, is the same. I describe it graphically and inritten 
as follows: 
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CONTENT 



DO you remember this is the desired? Content represents what 
is needed to be learned and what the student wants to learn. It 
must be established as specifically as possible. The teacher must 
possess a thorough understanding of his/her content responsibilities, 
Content will have to be approached in terms of priority in relation 
to the student. 

DIAGNOSE 



The student's status and characteristics as a learner is determined 
in relation to the content. Examples include: A student may need to 
master the "pi" blend to progress in word attack skills. He mav 
need to complete a balanced forward roll in gymnastics. He mav 
need to use a hand saw. He may need to learn addition combinations 
to 10. He is in need of five successful attempts at something to 
build his self-image. Whatever the content decided, a definitive 
position of the learner must be established. Sometimes it may have 
to be assumed by the teacher. Success comes often as the teacher 
can more accurately diagnose. 

Over simplified, graphically it looks as follows: 
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Curriculum developed from 
beginning to ending points 
On a continuous progress 
Pattern. 




Students position 

or status established. 

He needs to go here 
next • 

He is here. 



PRESCRIBE 

The teacher's next decision Is to decide the activity 
appropriate to promote the learning desired. Options are imperative. 
The more the better. A student may learn through multitude of 
sredla. It is certain different methods for different students 
will be necessary. The test of performing an activity as a teacher 
or focusing on a method from which the child will learn will become 
evident here. The difference is in attempting to teach a concept. 

IMPLEMENT 

This is the action stage. It may take two minutes or several 
sessions running over a number of days. Diversification and options 
as well as perseverance are desirable attributes. 

ASSESS 

This stage completes the cycle. Some have referred to it as 
criterion-referenced evaluation. In simple terms, you check or 
measure to see if the student learned what was desired. I do not 
wish to oversimplify this area. It serves as a catalyst. One 
may find the concept was learned, and it then serves as the 
diagnoses for the next step. It may be the concept was not 
learned. Then the question is why. 

The assessment procedure explodes. Is the diagnoses wrong? 
Was the prescription appropriate? What about the process of 
implementation? We should maybe give thougnt to the content. 
Great::: Isn't this what we are after?? We know something about 
the child. In npcctfics. 
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Ue have concerns over procedures* We are beginning to define 
pedaf^ogy* We are taking a serious look at accountability* 

I refer to the above as "the learning loop approach". It 
is simple* It is abstract* It is logical* I urge individuals 
to use it in everyday living* 

When we speak of methodology we are forced to consider student- 
teacher ratlo» teacher traitiing and competency and nil resources. 
Sometimes we are forced to compromise* Ideally » I advocate the 
"learning loop" for every phase of education* Realistically I'm 
sure it cannot be employed on every occasion. I recommend schools 
compromise • teach to large groups * use lecture method - stereotyne 
and use traditional practices when they are forced because of 
influential factors. Influencing factors Include time, training 
of staff 9 curriculum and organization* I further recommend that 
schools do not "cop out"* It is easy to find excuses for not 
attempting to meet Individual needs. We can blame it on everythlnfx 
from the janitor to the weather* 
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SUMMARY 



My position Is one of promoting the reformation of the public 
school system. I could have bored you with statistics. If vou 

Q 

arc Interested » you have a good Idea of what they are. We have 
drop outs. We have discontented parents and students. We have 
protest groups. I personally have had the bad and good fortune 
of gathering some statistics from schools where I have served, 
from the school where 40% of our third grade students could not 
rank above first grade achievement on standardized tests to a school 
where all our five year olds achieved a 1.5 or above. Percentages 
are probably Irrelevant. If we can Identify that we are only 
failing to serve one student in a school and can find a method to 
meet his need, then I'm sure we should. 

I propose the more successful school. Decide to individualize 
instruction. Focus on the child. To do this* we must non-grade 
the school. Curriculum must be written on some type of continuous 
progress pattern. The range for curriculum should begin with the 
earliest skills and proceed to the extent of our potential to develop 
them. The school will have to promote flexibility in its organizational 
design. 

The **sacred pie*' will have to be cut differently. Instead 
of AS minute class periods, the time and space will be utilized 
in direct relation to the needs of the student. Learning will he 
permitted, fast and slow, and in diverse patterns. No fads will 
be employed in this school. Programmed instruction, open space, 
team teaching or fancy named curriculums will not become band 
wagons to ride. Instead our real school will progressively utilize 
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the open concept - open mind - open entry - open exit - programmed 
material - multi-method - mult 1 -media tools to focus and sc^rve the 
student. Teachers will make decisions objectively and subjectively 
as they develop expertise in helping students solve their individual 
problems* 

Staff members must think Individualized learning. Their approach 
will have to be logical and real. I recommend the "learning loop". 
It has no mystical qualities. It is a legitimate reasoning process. 
It is of paramount importance that teachers catch the "spirit" 
of the procedure, effect utilization of the process and enhance 
the potential for the future. 

I doubt if letter grades will survive in the successful school. 
Smaller packages of failure and success and a more realistic method 
of monitoring growth and achievement will overshadow the techniques 
of the past. This will not be a school of disinterested, passive 
and weak individuals. On the contrary, it ^rill promote strength. 
Integrity and an understanding of mankind in its truest form. 

Man has influenced and nodifii'd his environment most radically. 
Nan must modify himself to exist in the new and ever-changing 
environment. We cannot accept the "status quo". 

Any school can only be as good or as bad, serve or deny, 
contribute or Inhibit to the extent those challenged produce 
results. To obtain positive results, it will take the acceptance 
of the challenge, study, endurance and a burning desire. 

My earnest hope is that I've provoked your thoughts concerning 
the present and the future. 
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Position Paper for Native American Education Conference 
Multicultural Teacher Education Center at Rough Rock 

In July, 1966 Rough Rock Demonstration School came into 
being as a project predicated upon the premise that Indian 
people (in this particular case Navajo Indian people) are the 
ones who are best able to decide upon, most interested in 
being involved in, and by all rights the one group of people 
most vitally affected by, the curriculuur^ content and instruc- 
tional methods used with Indian children. 

After being fully responsible for the operation of their 
own local school for several years, the people of Rough Rock 
became more and more impressed with the need for procedures 
whereby Indian people themselves might aspire to service as 
professional teachers and paraprof essionals in other capacities. 

Admittedly the long and sometimes tortuous route of study 
at colleges of education is open in theory to Native Americans 
but the multiple factors often militating against the success- 
ful following of such a route, and the demonstrably poor quality 
of many teachers on reservations who have come to their jobs 
via that route, made Indian people wonder if perhaps there might 
not be better ways of preparing Indians to assume their rightful 
places as teachers and aides with the high degree of profession- 
alism that is the ideal of the education community. 

Perhaps the one word epitomizing the feelings of Indians at 



Rough Rock is ''concern. Concern for their children and 
youth has led them to assume responsibilities for local educa- 
tion in a fashion unheard of when the school started in 1966. 
Concern for the well being of the Tribe has provided an impetus 
to the incorporation of Navajo language and culture teaching 
in the school's curriculum. Concern for excellence in oppor- 
tunities for their children (not only academically but excel- 
lence in life itself) has motivated Indian people to question 
the previously sacrosanct premises upon which teacher education 
has been predicated and to provide for a new approach. 

The Multicultural Teacher Education Center at Rough Rock 
seeks financial support for its work. It is felt that the 
goals of this segment of the school are amenable to the goals 
of the Teacher Corps and could be a working part of the 
National Teacher Corps program without compromising either 
groups integrity. 

Bearing this in mind, Rough Rock Demonstration School 
does address itself to tlie six areas of concern before this 
conference with the hope that by so doing, its compatibility 
to Teacher Corps/Demonstration School cooperation will become 
evident. 

It is axiomatic that Indian people, by an overwhelming 
majority, wish to retain their ''Indianess", their sense of 
Tribal identity. While this awareness of, and pride in, being 
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a Native American has been consistently held since the first 
incursions of the "benevolent" American Government into Tribal 
affairs; it was at first harshly dealt with by civil servants 
whose ethnocentricity blinded them to the legitimate aspirations 
of Indian peoples. 

Not until about a third of the way into the twentieth 
century was there realization on the part of some in the Federal 
Government of the legitimacy of Indian desires to retain tradi- 
tional culture and values as well as making use of some of 
the non- Indian techniques of living. 

In the middle of the century a powerful fillip was given 
to cultural diversity in America with a growing awareness, 
which soon became endemic (at least to talk about) , of the 
values to be derived in human dignity and fundamental justice 
from the recognition of ethnic differences. 

In Indian affairs everyone jumped on the bandwagon from 
old line bureaucrats to individuals who had just "found" 
Indian people and whose abilities often ran a poor second to 
their ardor. 

At Rough Rock the question of: How do we prepare Native 
Americans with a sound and thorough understanding and knowledge 
of the history and culture of their people so that they main- 
tain their identity while being educated awary from their homes? 
becomes not a matter of how do we prepare Native Americans but 
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how do we Native Americans prepare ... By This juxtaposition 
of a few words ib the entire situation changed from the tradi- 
tionally patronizing to one of reasoned self assurance. 

The fact of the matter is that Native Americans must 
cease being looked upon as a manipulable mass and rather 
become the manipulators, the Directors, of their own destinies. 
No amorphous "we" is ever going to be able to inculcate under- 
standing of indigenous culture and history into Indian people, 
the most they can do is provide the opportunity in reasonable 
settings for Indians to gain understanding of their own culture 
and history. 

The preparation of students for post-high school life 
must be a matter of concern to, and under the direction of, 
Indian people. In this regard there is a corallary to the 
desire to retain "Indianess" in the recognition of value in 
many non- Indian technical achievements. It thus becomes not 
a matter of "either-or", not a rejection of either Indian or 
non-Indian ways of life, for in fact the opportunity for such 
a choice has long since passed. Instead each Indian student 
must work out his own modus vivendi in a world that is both 
Indian and non- Indian in orientation. It is in the role of 
facilitator that educators can make their most meaningful 
contribution to Indian education. 

The making available of career opportunities to Native 



Americans remains a matter of no small importance. In truth, 
for the aspirant to the professions such opportunities are 
steadily shrinking as we watch the quantity of scholarship 
monies not only fail to keep pace with the increasing numbers 
of Indian students who are capable and willing to undertake 
professional studies but actually decrease for those who are 
now engaged in such study. 

Again it cannot be too strongly emphasized that knowledge 
of such opportunities as there are, should be promulgated 
through Tribal organizations, through Indian people themselves 
rather than perpetuating the stereotype of non- Indians bringing 
largesse to Indians. Not until such opportunities become truly 
seen as Native American opportunities rath2r than another ill 
disguised attempt at paternalism will they be optimally utilized. 

The reception a post-high school educated Native American 
receives from his Tribal group upon completion of formal study 
is a matter of concern between the student and his Tribal 
group. To imagine that every group will welcome every student 
back with open arms is fatuous. To imagine that every student 
will elect to return immediately to his place of origin to 
practice his newly acquired professional skills is equally 
unrealistic. There are some matters in the lives of human 
beings which are not amenable to manipulation by others, no 
matter how well meaning. The matter of reception by Tribal 



groups of post-high school educated Native Americans appears 
to be such an area of private interpersonal relationships. 

In the Multicultural Teacher Education Center at Rough 
Rock the potential trauma of such out of community education 
and then readjustment to the native community is minimized by 
keeping the focus on the community and permitting the student 
to center his academic work there rather than in extended 
periods of residency off reservation. 

Although brief sessions are held away from Rough Rock 
e.g. for a week or two at a time at the University of New 
Mexico campus, the cynosure of student study remains the 
Rough Rock community with its problems, challenges, and oppor- 
tunities. 

In the early history of the United States one of the 
most consistently repeated errors made by Governmental officials 
was the assumption that Indians are Indians i.e. that all Native 
Americans somehow fit into an "Indian" mold that permits mass 
characterization. Such never has been the case, and certainly 
is not now. One thing non- Indians should have learned by now 
(but really probably haven't) is that the stereotype of any- 
thing as typically "Indian" is an exercise in futility. 

Thus it becomes pointless to attempt a justification and 
philosophy to serve as a base for a school to suit diverse 
Tribal and village needs. Admittedly it would be much more 



efficient, much neater, and much more bureaucratically 
functional to have one justification/philosophy and then 
bend Native American groups to fit it, but this is exactly 
what such groups are now, and have been for years, trying to 
avoid. 

It is much more time consuming, much more frought with 
the potential for human error, to have each Tribal group go 
through the process of formulating their own justification 
and philosophy to meet local needs. Even so such is the only 
way that true Indian direction over the educational cpP^rtuni 
ties they and their children will have can be achieved. 

Inasmuch as our school, and its philosophy, was in 
operation at Rough Rock before the local Teacher E ucation 
Center was formally set up, our group does have the benefit 
of a school philosophy which has dealt with many of the most 
pressing concerns. The school's philosophy has endorsed the 
concept of truly bilingual education opportunities and has 
implemented it through the use of the Navajo language as the 
prime medium of instruction in the primary grades. 

Obviously in Native American groups where the Tribal 
language has long since been extinguished, either literally 
or for all practical purposes, such a course of action would 
be unreasonable. 

In like fashion, the teaching of English as a second 
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language is not possible in situations where the child's 
mbther tongue is English, no matter whether he is a Native 

American or not. 

As for school organization; such should serve the local 
populace, not the other way around. At Rough Rock an ungraded 
system has been instituted and in practice for six years. 
However, the important thing to remember is that Native 
Americans should make use of whatever type of organization 
they feel will best serve their needs. Whether an ungraded, 
graded, or other type of organization is used is of no 
importance (except perhaps, to some old line bureaucrats). 
What is important is that the local people be permitted to 
use what is of benefit to them. Again no one type of organi- 
zation can by any stretch of the imagination be set forth as 
the one way most amenable to the local weal. 

At Rough Rock the strengthening of one's self image has 
played a large part in the professional planning and operation 
of the school. Self denigration has been a curse of Native 
American peoples practically since the first contact with non- 
Indians. It is therefore only through a sustained and syste- 
matic program of inculcating self confidence that this debili- 
tating trait can be brought into proper prospective. 

Because the Navajo Tribe still has a vigorous language 
which is used in daily commerce, the first line of attack that 
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Rough Rock made in the matter of self image was to institute 
the Navajo language as the prime medium of instruction in the 
early grades. Although slowly at first, the idea that Navajo 
is indeed equal to English as a means of communication has 
become ever more widely accepted locally. 

The strengthening of the indigenous self image is a 
gradual process but as much should not be treated as so many 
gradual process have in the past i,e, where "gradual" becomes 
synonymous with "never". 

The study of heritage and culture will vary from school 
to school. Much of the success in teaching in this area will 
depend (as is so often the case in teaching anything) upon the 
personal verve that individual teachers bring to their work. 
The subject matter must first fight for a place in the school's 
curriculum and then once in, must struggle to suddenly acquire 
the type of organization and sequential development amenable 
to teaching that other subjects have long since had. During 
the process of doing so you may reasonably expect more than 
a little sniping from the sidelines too. 

It is with the area of professional preparation that the 
Multicultural Teacher Education Center at Rough Rock has been 
most concerned. The program is logically divided into three 
areas: (1) The pre-service educational module designed to 
prepare clerical aides, technical aides, bilingual teacher 



aides, and personnel to be involved in the Center's program; 
(2) The in-service educational module which is an integrated 
sequence in a baccalaureate degree program or a non-credit 
certificate leading to a special citation; and (3) The 
graduate or "externship" module which provides an integrated 
sequence in either a master's degree program or a non-credit 
certificate leading to a special citation by demonstration of 
the teacher's ability to raise the academic achievement of his 
Navajo students and contributions toward the professional 
growth of his peers. 

A plethora of academic studies have indicated a close 
tie between one's culture and the language one speaks. The 
very way one thinks is shaped by the medium in which that 
thinking is done. In this respect the maintenance of indigenous 
languages where such are still viable is an action whigh may 
reasonably be expected to alsjQ perpetuate cultural unity. 

Let us avoid like the plague the pitfall, however tempting, 
of attempting to arrive at a composite of Native American 
cultural values. Such old saws as cooperation versus competi- 
tion and present time orientation versus future time orientation 
have been bandied about for so long that they have become as 
trite as the assumption that all Native Americans have a common 
culture and heritage. 

Cultural values vary from group to group and there is no 



way under the sun that these variations can be swept away in 
the interests of administrative neatness. Let us accept the 
diversity that exists and let each group capitalize on their 
own cultural heritage as they see fit. 

At Rough Rock's Teacher Education Center particular 
emphasis is placed on gaining an ever developing understanding 
of the psychology and learning traits of Indian students. 

Areas of exploration include concepts of teaching and 
learning; characteristics of effective teaching as viewed 
from a student's perspective, a parent's perspective and a 
teacher's perspective; factors to consider in selecting 
methods and approaches to classroom instruction with Indian 
students; objectives in teaching; and motivation of students. 

Recognizing that teaching is both a science and an art, 
the Teacher Education Center at Rough Rock attempts to provide 
the opportunity for Native Americans taking this route to 
becoming educational professionals to acquire a sound grounding 
in the science of pedagogy. 

Instilling thlTt depth of feeling which is the sine qua 
non to being a truly artist teacher is much more difficult and 
is best taught by the daily example of teachers now practicing 
their profession rather than by more formal presentations, 
however contrived. 

The importance of fostering a strong and positive self 
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image in their students is stressed in all phases of local 
teacher training. There is probably no other single facet 
of the school's endeavors which is more crucial to helping 
a student make optimal use of his educational opportunities. 

Supportive counseling at Rough Rock has long been recog- 
nized as having a place in the affairs of our students which 
can be fulfilled most efficiently by the parents from our 
community. Thus at the beginning of the school's operation 
dormitory parents were hired to supplement and personalize 
the care that regular Instructional Aides are able to provide 
their dormitory charges. 

It was found that the mere presence of a Navajo speaking 
(and the dorm parents operated in that medium at all times), 
more traditionally oriented, person in a dormitory situation 
has a markedly comforting effect, especially among the younger 
students. 

The profession of medicine man too is widely respected 
at Rough Rock, not merely tolerated and paid lip service. In 
fact the school is now operating a medicine man training pro- 
gram in which traditional ways of healing are taught along 
with concomitant instruction by Public Health Service physicians 
in some of the aspects of non-Native medicine. 

One of the very first things that people learn about 
Rough Rock Demonstration School is the fact that subtleties 
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are not practiced about who the school belongs to and who 
actually runs it; the local Indian people do. While the 
Federal Government may have advisory school boards from 
here to kingdom come, and the public schools may have 
school boards with ostensible power, the school board at 
Rough Rock incorporates actual responsibility for the well 
being of the school with the real authority to make decisions. 

The school board has, and has had ever since the school 
began operating in 1966, complete and absolute authority over 
hiring practices. All guides to their hiring practices are 
locally originated and many persons lacking formal academic 
training in specific areas have proven themselves worthy 
employees once given the chance to participate and learn on 
the job. It has been particularly gratifying to see four of 
our former teacher aides now working full time as classroom 
teachers in their own right. 

How do parents and local people become involved in the 
power structure? At Rough Rock such people are the power 
structure. From the experiences in this community it seems 
evident that to get an educational system that is truly 
community based and community responsive, one must have the 
authority and responsibility for the school rest squarely 
with the local Native American people. The time for playing 
games of having authority in name only with responsibility 
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and actual authority continuing to rest with others who, 
by implication, know better how to operate a school system 
for Native Americans than do the Native Americans themselves, 
is long past. Gradualism too has been discredited as merely 
a delaying tactic designed to keep effective responsibility 
away from Indian people for a few more years. The time is now, 
the people are ready, paternalistic foot dragging must cease 
in the interests of the actual good of Native Americans, their 
children and youth. 

The main purpose of Rough Rock's Teacher Education Center 
is the preparation of, and in-service training for, teachers 
of Native American children and youth. 

Having reached the conclusion that the teachers we currently 
get have not been adequately prepared to meet the challenges 
found in our classrooms, the Native American people of the 
community have instituted this systematized fashion for 
"polishing*' practicing teachers with the gloss of empathy and 
special skills needed locally. 

Continuing education for teachers as well as the upgrading 
of skills of potential Native American teachers is the central 
core of our program. In addition the school provides a setting 
for student teachers (both Native Americans and others) to 
participate in a truly locally directed school where indigenous 
^^Iture and values are paramount. 
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The Multicultural Teacher Education Center at Rough 
Rock Demonstration School has shown in its on-site teacher 
preparation program the value of a systematic plan of action 
to help Native Americans attack the walls of requirements 
and the special mystiques of the educational process. The 
Center has provided a continuing education for teachers as 
well as upgrading the skills of potential Navajo aides and 
teachers. The importance of a strong self-image is stressed 
in all phases of the teacher training program. The Center's 
realization of the importance of community and parent input 
provides the opportunity for full participation in the educa- 
tion of their children and youth. 

The philosophy, programs and accomplishments of the 
Multicultural Teacher Education Center thus far in its brief 
existence can stand the closest scrutiny. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Visual problem solving, or more specifically, the manipulation of 
visual tools as a method of proving one's intellect, has yet to be recog- 
nized in any broad sense in western culture. It has always been the 
symbol, either the written word, or the number, that has asserted itself 
as valid intellectual media. 

Native Americans living on the plains of North America during the 
nineteenth century were not striving for individual intellectual recog- 
nition in the western sense of the word. They were striving, however 
as individual artists, to decorate for one means or another (reverence, 
competition, etc.) in the most appropriate manner possible. 

It is important, therefore, to realize that this paper in no way is 
meant to explain any symbolic cultural phenomena through the visual arts 
but rather to have a closer look at that might be determined as a system 
of universal visual elements, or tools, and how they are used as a means 
of personal expression, regardless of time or place. In this study a 
comparison will be made as to the utilization of these elements within 
two very different cultures, so that such questions as to whether or not 
they are used consciously, unconsciously, spontaneously, or for the ful- 
fillment of entirely different needs, may be approached with hopefully 
more insight. 

In his book VISUAL THINKING, the foremost visual psychologist. 
Rudolf Arnheim asserts that our perceptual response to the world is far 
from being a lower function, but is rather the basic means by which we 
structure events, and from which we derive ideas and therefore language. 
Perhaps it is high time that we devote more attention to this field of 
visual perception. 
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A REVIEW OF THE MECHANICS OF THE VISUAL ARTS 

To fully understand the underlying theories of this study, we must first 
of all have a basic knowledge of the complexities that arise during the 
manipulation of the visual elements of art. This complex procedure is best 
understood through the examination of the three individual elements; color, 
value, and shape, and how they are most successfully used to achieve the 
strongest visual occurrences. Quite often people are heard exclaiming their 
intuitive approval of a specific work of art but are unable to tell why they 
react as they do, or why they might prefer one work to another. Of course 
much of their preference is due to personal taste or to that individual's 
specific reaction to the narrative or subject matter presented. I have 
observed, however, that usually there are definite mechanical circumstances 
responsible for this initial reaction, and that a basic knowledge will better 
enable the viewer to appreciate the work. These mechanical occurrences are 
even more profound in their influence on the viewer when the work of art in- 
volves pure design without subject matter such as we see in the costume and 
implement decoration of the Native American artists or in contemporary western 
artistic developments, which have both been reduced to the same levels of 
abstract analysis. 

The most successful visual occu.-rences come basically as the result of 
various contrasts being set up. The numerous possibilities for contrast within 
each of the basic elements shall be discussed at length in the forthcoming 
section. It would be well to keep in mind that all of these contrasts may be 
extended so as to be realized as either bold or subtle contrasts, with the im- 
pact depending upon whether the piece is meant to be predominately subtle in 
quality or predominately bold 



Furthermore, it should be remembered that additional principles of design 
such as unity weighed against variety, syiimetrical or non- symmetrical com- 
position . or. the repetition of similar elements (visual rhythm) may all play 
a part in the further strengthening of a work of art or the resulting effec- 
tiveness of those elements being discussed. These additional principles will 
be touched upon in various parts of the study during an overall analysis of 
those works being used as illustrations. 

In the development of the highly sophisticated visual forms among Plains 
Indian artists a century or so ago. it can probably be said that an analytical 
study such as this did not take place but rather that the developments oc- 
curred over several centuries passed from one generation to the next. Of 
course the same opportunity for development existed in western civilization. 
It would seem, however, that a western preoccupation with realism caused a 
profound delay in their development of purely non-objective visual phenomena 
until, at least, the beginning of the twentieth century. 



COLOR 

When seen under a light source, all of the objects in the world a- 
round us are perceived as having the visual quality known as color, for 
color is the result of light being reflected to the eye from the various 
surfaces of objects, all having different reflective characteristics. For 
example, red objects absorb all of the color rays except the red ones 
which are then reflected back to the eye. 

It is natural for most people to realize only the colors of those 
objects transmitting the more basic and popular hues for which we have 
common names. There are, however, millions of complex colors to be found 
in the countless numbers of objects seen from day to day. Some of these 
more complex colors and how they might come about will be explained in 
more detail in this section. 

A formula for identifying color has been devised in which the basic 
colors are placed in a circular location that is generally referred to as 
a color wheel . (fig. 1 .) 

Pure Hue (bright or intense colors) 

Theoretically, all of the colors that may be seen are drived from 
three basic colors known as the primaries; red, yellow, and blue. When 
spaced alternately equal in distance around the perimeter of the color 
wheel there is space remaining between each for an additional three colors 
referred to as the secondaries; green, orange, and violet. Green results 
from equal mixtures of the primaries blue and yellow, orange results from 
equal mixtures of the primaries yellow and red and violet results fin- 
ally from equal mixtures of the primaries red and blue. This mixing of 
colors laterally around the color wheel could result in a limitless 



number of in-between mixtures, all of which are to be realized as pure 
and commonly referred to as intense or bright colors. 



Neutral Colors (pure hue altered) 

Two basic methods are employsd to alter pure hue. The first involves 
the direct addition of darker or lighter agents (black and white) to change 
the value of pure hue. In doing this the intensity is also altered to some 
extent depending how much of the additive is used. Hues made darker are 
called tones while those made lighter are referred to as tints, (fig. 1 

outside shaded area) 

The second method of altering pure color is to bring about a neutral- 
izing effect of pure hues by a process known as complimentary mixing or the 
mixing of colors across the color wheel. Thus the compliment of the pri- 
mary red would be secondary green found directly across from red on the wheel. 
An example of the results of mixing this compl-'-entary set would be the neu- 
tralizing of green to an olive green by the addition of a little red. or the 
neutralizing of reH in reverse fashion to achieve a rust red or burnt sienna 
color. The two other basic sets of compliments are comprised of the remain- 
ing primary blue and secondary orange opposites, and primary yellow and sec- 
ondary violet opposites. When mixed equally, the compliments should result 
in a completely colorless neutral or gray, with direct compliments having 
the greatest neutralizing effect. Any intermixing across the color wheel in 
general, however, will result in som,i neutralizing action. 

. It should by now be evident that the limitless examples of what are known 
as browns are basically the results of various complimentary mixtures, (fig. 
1. central shaded area) 
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In addition to the mixing of compliments, when used next to each other, 
complimentary colors tend to emphasize each other as a result of warm and 
cool implications whic'> will be explained next. This is especially evident 
in the red/green set since those two compliments are quite close in value 
(lightness and darkness) and tend to set up visual vibrations because of this 
similarity. This method of achieving visual impact was used to greatest 
advantage in Plains Indian art (Fig. 5). 

Warm and Cool 

In addition to the mechanical considerations of color, there is also the 
matter of how colors may affect us psychologically in terms of warm and cool. 
This aspect of color is explained by the obvious color associations that we 
make with those domi.iant environmental conditions surrounding us in nature. 
For instance, the blues, violets, and greens that we see in the mounta-'ns, 
waters and forest', are, of course, realized as being cool. The yellows, reds, 
and other warm colors are associated with the warmth of the sun, the dry 
seasons, and the colors of the sands and soils of the earth. Certainly, there 
are additional associations that affect us as individuals. However, these 
will serve to illustrate the basic psychological principle. 

It should be mentioned that the warm and cool factor is compatible with 
the color wheel system in that the warm hues are found to be located on one 
side and the cool on the other. (Fig. 1). 



VALUE 

As was explained briefly in the previous section on color, value refers 
to the dark and light qualities in art and includes the limitless series of 
shades that may be realized between black and white. (Fig. 2). 

Probably the best method of observing the staggering range of values 
surrounding us is through black and white photography which enables us to see 
the motionless reproduction of light reflections minus color, therefore, 
eliminating the distractions of color. Through black and white photography 
we are better able to comprehend the important role that value plays in the 
overall effectiveness of a work of art. For example, the values of the colored 
shapes and lines in (Fig. 6) are so close that they nearly merge when viewed 
minus color. (Fig. 7). It is this kind of close value together with broad 
color relationships, that stimulate the eye to look further. The terrific 
impact of 19th Century Plains Indian art is due in great part to the uncanny 
control of such color and value relationships used simultaneously (Figs. 5 and 
6). The complete range of color and value afforded by the use of European 
beads was utilized in the broadest possible manner to achieve maximum visual 
impact. 
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SHAPE 

Curved and Angular 

The complexities of shapes in nature are so vast that a method of 
formulating them is nearly impossible. It might be said, however, that 
basically there are two major categories of shape: curved and angular. The 
most basic examples of these categories might be thought of as the circle and 
the square. Sometimes they are referred to as rectilinear (having boundaries 
made up entirely of straight lines) and biomorphic (having irregular 
boundaries and possessing the freely developed curves found in living organisms) • 

If one must define shape, it may be called an area of color possessing 
more or less measurable dimensions. An edge may be thought of as where one 
area ends and another begins. An attempt to visually formulate the extension 
uf additional shapes from the basic circle and square Van be seen in (Fig. 3). 

Large and Small 

In addition to the possibilities of contrast offered by curved and 
angular shapes, there is additional potential found in the usage of large and 
small units. This use of large and small to create visual interest is used 
most successfully by Plains Indian artists in conjunction with the other design 
elements. (Fig. 5). 

Repetition 

Repetition can be thought of as the visual form of rhythm and serves very 
well to bind the work together as opposed in principle to variety. (See Figs. 
10 and 12). Repetition may be the statement of the same unit again and again, 
or it may repeat similar elements having different size or color characteristics 



which add absorbing interest to a pattern that might otherwise be tiring, 
(Fig. 8). 

Abstraction 

To complete this section on shape, it is necessary to take a quick look 
at abstraction and how it is different from pure or non-objective art. The 
term "non-objective", however misleading, is used to describe those works 
having no reference to subject matter. Abstraction, on the other hand, 
indicates the altering to some extent of representational subject matter. 
(Fig. 8). 

It is probably safe to say that the pure non-objective design forms found 
in 19th Century Plains art evolved over a period of time from an abstraction 
of forms found in nature. It seems unlikely, however, that this transition 
was lengthy, but rather was developed in relatively short time to facilitate 
an intense involvement with color, value, and shape. 

SUMMARY 

As illustrated, effective visual impact is derived basically from the 
establishment of various contrasts of COLOR: intense/neutral , warm/ cool; 
VALUE: dark/light, and SHAPE: angular/curved, large/small. 

To show the most basic situation possible, a diagram has been devised by 
the author in which a small, square, cool bright shape is placed against a 
large, round, warm neutral shape. (Fig. 4). Perhaps an early Plains Indian 
artist made a similar discovery in terms of concept when precious, hard-to- 
find, colors were first placed in very discreet manner upon the neutral shapes 
at hand, namely the tanned hides used for shelter and clothing. Certainly, an 
angular shape with color would offer the greatest example of contrast, while 
cool colors would be most desirable in terms of warm and cool impact. 
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COMPARATIVE STUDIES 

^ To further illustrate the advanced visual developments of 19th Century 

Plains Indian art, it is fitting to compare a number of those pieces with the 
^ works of some outstanding artists making key contributions to the development 

of 20th Century non-objective art. In doing this, the pieces were chosen to 
M illustrate a close relationship while at the same time making selections which 

are typical of the individual artist's total concept for which he is afforded 

historical recognition. 

^ (Fig. 9a): HENRI MATISSE (French) Arbres a Collioure-1905 

^ The Fauves or "Wild Beasts", as they were called, were 

im a movement of artists led by Matisse, who used the 

spontaneity of color as expression in itself, rather 

3 than for representational purposes as in the past. 
Expression , he said, "arises from the colored surface 
which the spectator grasps in its entirety." 

^ (Fig. 9b): YOKE OF WOMAN'S DRESS (Salish) Late 19th Century 

Has the same characteristics of color relationship, 
a flowing line quality, and rhythm of the Matisse landscape. 

»^ Both artists were quite evidently motivated by a "joy" 

for living. 

i 
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(Fig. 10a): PIET MONDRIAN (Dutch) Broadway Boogie Woogie-1942 

Mondrian eventually limited himself to the usage of only 

f^tJ^®! ^2^?^^ P^"^ ^^^^"^ wfiite* and became 

intrigued with the balance of the total composition, using 
only straight vertical and horizontal divisions. This 
painting made toward the end of his life, reflects his 
delight for music and is broken into staccato areas, 
recalling the rhythms of modern jazz. 

(Fig. 10b): PAINTED PARFLECHE (Blackfeet) Middle 19th Century 

Uses only the primary colors to achieve the utmost visual 
impact. The repetition of small dot elements tends to 
give movement to the composition and offers evidence of 
the importance of rhythm to the artist. 
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(Fig. na): JOSEPH ALBERS (American) Homage to the Square, Amber-1964 

Albers has devoted much of his life to the study of pure 
color and value relationships and has been especially 
interested in the different appearances r color may take 
on due to the various intensity and value contexts in 
which it might be placed. In this particular painting, 
warm neutrals are played against warm intense hues to 
achieve the illusion of depth. 

(Fig. lib): WOMAN'S PAINTED ROBE (Arapaho) Middle 19th Century 

Utilizes only warm colors in a variety of relationships 
to further emphasize the warmth of the materials, and 
relies heavily on very complex yet subtle shape relation- 
ships to establish a profound visual statement. 



(Fig. 12a): GEORGE SUGARMAN (American) Black X-1964 

Exanplifies a typical practice of post-Abstract 
Expressionism in which a large dark neutral shape is 
placed in contrast to a smaller concentration of intense 
colors. Sugarman is recognized additionally for having 
combined painting and sculpture in a direct way. 

(Fig. 12b): BABY CARRIER HOOD (Sioux) late 19th Century 

Gives evidence of the artist's knowledge of size 
relationships when working with a dark neutral in 
contrast to intense colors. This basic concept of 
compositional structure did not reach a direct inter- 
pretation in Western culture until the Abstract 
Expressionist periods of the 1950's. 



(Fig. 13a): RICHARD ANUSZIEWICZ (American) Untitled Painting-1 964 

One of the leading figures in the Optical Art movement 
of the middle 1960's. Op Art, as it became known, 
deals with the fragmentation of close valued intense 
colors or high contrasting values of black and white to 
create optical vibrations of an extreme nature. 

(Fig. 13b): BUCKSKIN SHIRT QUILLED (Blackfeet) Middle 19th Century 

Employs the same refraction of color and value as the 
Op Artists, approximately 100 years earlier. This piece 
is also outstanding in the contrast of close value areas 
(quill panels) to extreme value areas (feathers and scalps). 
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(Fig;^4a): KENNETH NOLAND (American) Via Blues-1967 

Noland is recognized today as the foremost color 
painter and sometimes completes works that are as 
large as 20 feet long* Working with direct color 
relationships and interval, the artist maintains a 
value and intensity control which is firmly established 
through the large scale of his work. 

(Fig. 14b): BEADED BUFFALO ROBE (Crow) Late I9th Century 

Color and value relationships, interval, and duration 
are key considerations of the artist as well as 
overall scale. Measuring nearly 8 feet high, this 
robe and others like it establish the Plains Indian 
artist of the 19th Century as being truly ahead of 
his time In concept. 
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CONCLUSION 

To speak of the artistic achievements of the 19th Century Plains Indian 
artist as being outstanding would almost certainly be an understatement, for 
the ability to manipulate the visual elements in such masterful manner seems 
to suggest a definite quality of genius. It is even more remarkable when we 
consider the fact that these developments came about over a relatively short 
period of time and with no previous exposure to pure non-objective art. 

It is of further interest to note that so many individual artists within 
the culture were able to attain such high standards of achievement, indicating 
the likelihood of an inherent visual sensitivity. Perhaps this must be 
attributed in part to the motivational factors involved, for it seems quite 
likely that the wonderful harmony they had with nature certainly afforded 
unique unobservable powers which will never be fully comprehended in any 
direct manner. 



Crisis in Red and White - 
An Educational Dilemma 

By 

Thomas E. Sawyer 



"Pitiless indeed are the processes of Time and Creative Thought 
and Logic; they respect the convenience of none, nor the love of things 
held sacred; agony attends their course. Yet their work is the increasing 
glory of a world - the growth of knowledge - the advancement of understanding 
the enlargement of human life - the emancipation of man." 

Cassius J. Keyser 



(April 1973) 



PRELUDE 



If you were a Native American, an Indian, I mean, the way you are .part 
of the white dominant value system: 

One who had come from another state and had lived in an alien culture; 

Whose English, whether spoken or written, was not quite correct or 
non-existant for you had not been to the "right" schools; 

An Indian, I mean, who belonged to an uprooted social system, and whose 
home was nowhere, yet had been everywhere; 

One who had been made as chattel of the government, so that you might 
be fitted to live in the presence of civilization though you are a descendant 
of the first Americans; 

One who neither arrived voluntarily in search of freedom nor was forcibly 
brought to these shores; 

You represent one of many tribes having a multitude of languages and 
cultures developed entirely in this nation - thus you do not necessarily 
share the values of European civilization; 

One who knew the blight of the reservation but also the misery of the 
slums of Los Angeles and Minneapolis; 

And the failure of the dominant value system to cope with its own cultural 
identity; 

And a new world order being born: 

How would you look at the struggle of the Indian people, their aims, 
their hopes, their means? 

An old Indian saying would advise a person to walk in another's moccasins 
for a period of time, share his value system - his conscience - before judging 
him. To do so is difficult, but most enlightening. But don't mistake tolerance 
for understanding. Native Americans have been tolerated for nearly five hundred 
years - tolerated almost into oblivion. Tolerance is no longer acceptable to 
Native Americans, as it should not be to any independent, self-governing tneinbor 
or group of a self-governing community. 



INTRODUCTION 



One of the most remarkable examples of adaptation and accomplishment by any 
people in the United States is that of the Cherokee Indian tribe. Their record 
provides evidence of the type of results which insue when Indians truly have 
the power of self determination: a constitution which provided for courts, 
representation, jury trials and the right to vote for all tribal members over 
eighteen years; a system of taxation which supported such services as education 
and road construction; an educational system which produced a Cherokee population 
90% literate in its native language and used bilingual materials to such an 
extent that Oklahoma Cherokees had a higher English literature level than the 
white population of either Texas or Arkansas; a system of higher education which, 
together with the Choctaw Nation, had more than 200 schools and acadamies, and 
sent many graduates to eastern colleges; publication of the widely read bilingual 
newspaper. But that was in the 1800* s, before the Federal government took control 
of Cherokee affairs. The record of the Cherokee today is proof of the tragic 
results of sixty years of white control over their affairs: 90% of the Cherokee 
families living in Adair County, Oklahoma, are on welfare; 99% of the Choctaw 
Indian population in McCurtain County, Oklahoma, live below the poverty level; 
the median number of school years completed by the adult Cherokee population is 
only 5,5; 40% of adult Cherokees are functionally illiterate; Cherokee dropout 
rates in public schools are as high as 75%. The level of Cherokee education is 
well below the average for the state of Oklahoma and below the average for rural 
and non-whites in the state. The disparity between these two sets of facts 
provides dramatic testimony to what might have been accomplished if the policy of 
the Federal government had been one of Indian self-determination. It also points 
up the disasterous effects of imposed white values. 

Cherokee education was truly a development of the tribe itself. In 1821 
Sequoyah, a member of the tribe, presented tribal officials with his invention - 
a Cherokee alphabet. Within six years of that date Cherokees were publishing their 
own bilingual newspapers and the Cherokee nation was on its way toward the end of 
illiteracy and the beginning of a model of self-government and self-education. 

The Cherokee education system itself was just as exemplary as its governmental 
system. Using funds primarily received from the Federal government as a result of 
ceding large tracts of land, a school system described by irany as *'the finest school 
system west of the Mississippi" soon developed. Treaty money was used by Sequoyah 
to develop the Cherokee alphabet, as well as to purchase a printing press. In a 
period of several years the Cherokee had established remarkable achievement at 



literary levels. But in 1903 the Federal government appointed a superintendent 
to take control of Cherokee education, l^hen Oklahoma became a state in 1906 and 
the wholensystem was abolished, Cherokee educational performance began its decline 

Authorities who have analyzed this decline concur on one point: the Cherokees 
were alienated from the white man^s school. Willard Walker simply stated that 
"The Cherokees have used the school as a white man^s institution over which 
parents have no control". Dr. Jack Forbes of the Far West Regional Laboratory 
said that the Federal and State schools operated for the Cherokee have had 
negative impact because of little, if any, parent-community involvement. Several 
researchers have also commented upon the lack of bilingual material in the schools 
and the ensuing feeling by Cherokees that reading English is associated with 
coersive instruction. 

While I have thus far spoken of statistics related only to the Cherokee nation 
I am certain that similar data are available on other tribes and would provide the 
same indications. In general it can be stated that the coersive assimilation 
policy that has been practiced by the Federal government towards the American 
Indian have had disastrous effects on the education of Indian children. It has 
resulted in: the classroom and the school becoming a type of battleground where 
the Indian child attempts to protect his integrity and identity as an individual 
by defeating the purposes of the school; schools which fail to understand or 
adapt to and in fact often denigrate, cultural differences; schools which blame 
their failures on the Indian student and reinforce his def ensiveness; schools 
which fail to recognize the importance and validity of the Indian community. 
The community and child retaliate by treating the schools as an alien institution 
resulting in a dismal record of absenteeism, dropouts, negative self image, low 
achievement; and ultimately, academic failure for many Indian children, and a 
perpetuation of the cycle of poverty which undermines the success of most other 
Federal programs. This coersive assimilation policy has two primary historical 
roots: a continuous desire to exploit and expropriate Indian land and resources, 
and a self rightous intolerance of tribal communities and cultural differences. 

At the heart of the matter, educationally at least, is the relationship 
between the Indian community and the public school, and the general power lessness 
the Indian feels in regard to the education of his children. A report by the 
Carnegie Foundation described the relationship between white people, especially 
the white power structure, and Indians as "one of the most crucial problems in 
the education of Inidan children". The report continues: "this relationship 
frequently demeans Indians, destroys their self respect and self confidence, 



developes and encourages apathy and a sense of alienation from the educational 
process, and deprives them of an opportunity to develop the ability and eK»>erienr. 
to control their own affairs through participation in effective local govovuments' 

Further definitions of the education related problems among Indians is not 
justified. Many of you, perhaps all of you, have been involved in this e.tucatlon; 
crisis for some time. I would simply add a quote from Abraham Lincoln, "The 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the stormy present - let us disonthral: 
ourselves." 

The goal of my presentation is to present considerations and alternatives 
for healthy life directions which can be made available through education, to the 
Native American to enable him to go beyond the present narrow choices of fither 
total assimilation within the white value system or remaining isolated on the 
reservation. In accomplishing this goal it is necessary to address both Native 
Americans and the white society. My address will, I hope, offend and angor 
both groups, for it is impossible to tell the truth about Indian education 
without offending and angering members of both groups. We are ail too acciistoned 
to the veil of half truths which cloak this subject. For hundreds of year.s white 
America has clung to the ideal that if everyone would be patient time alon'« would 
solve the Indian problem. It hasn't, and it never will. For time, as Man In 
Luther King points out, is neither good nor bad; it is neutral. What matters 
is how time is used. Time has been used badly in the United States. We often 
hear that something must be done and soon about the Indian problem. But do what? 
The prescription to "do something" appeals to the pragmatic bent of most Americans. 
But sheer busy-ness is not enough. Solving the problem of Indian education is 
not only one of the most urgent pieces of public business facing the Unite.l States 
today; it is also one of the most difficult. In approaching it, public officials 
and leaders would do well to ponder the traditional warning of mathematicians: 
don't worry so much about getting the right answer; what counts most is setting 
up the right problem. 



PURPOSE OF SCHOOLS 



The first object of any Indian school must be to equip the students 
the tools of learning. These tools are basically reading, writing, arilh\Motic, 
speaking and listening. With these tools at their command the Indian stvuiont 
can learn all his life. ^-^^^ 

The second object of an Indian school - and this is especially vita] 
a bicultural democratic community such as the tribe - should be to open u^v 
worlds to the young, to get them out of the rut of the place and time it\ vhtch 
they were bom. Whatever the charms of the tribal culture, whatever tho allure 
of the present, emphasis upon the immediate environment and its current condition 
must narrow the mind and prevent understanding of the broader community .'U\i| any 
meaningful comprehension of the present. Hence those well meaning indlv Initials 
who would cente;. education cn the interests of children and their immedtnin 
surroundings, though they may seem up-to-date, are going contrary to tin* »lomands 
contemporary society, both within and around the tribal grouping, is makliip, upon 
any educational system. Sitting Bull foresaw this when he stated, "I hnvi* advised 
my people this way: when you find something good in the white man's ro;ul, pick 
it up. When you find something that is bad, or turns out bad, drop it anO leave 
it alone 

The third object of any educational institution for Indians must be ti» get 
the young to understand their cultural heritage. This, too, is in the tlUnrest 
of the individual and the community. The in^jvidual ought to see himseJf la 
the tribal community, a community having a tradition, which can be acccptti.| or 
rejected, but not unless it is first understood. Comprehension of the <mIui ational 
heritage is the means by which the hr^-^s uniting the tribal community arc 
strengthened. The school, properly oiiented, should then be the agency f«ir 
discharging this obligation. Its performance cannot be left to chance. 

John Stuart Mill once said: •^Education makes a man a more intelligt'nf 
shoemaker, if that be his occupation, but not by teaching him how to mnkv. ahoes; 
it does so by the mental exercise it gives and the habits it impresses.** The 
advance of technology makes this observation even more pertinent than It Vf^s 
a hundred years ago, and in two ways. In the first place, technology rcuHirqeless Iv 
simplifies or eliminates skill requirements. No doubt in a cybernated ho' lety 
the need for technical training and retraining will exist, but it will e^tUt 

a declining proportion of the work force, and the work force will be •« 
^•cllnlng proportion of the population. 



In the second place, as technology decreases the demand for skilled labor, 
or labor of any kind, it increases the demand for intelligent citizens. It 
puts constant stress on our democratic society, presenting it with new problems 
each day. Experience has taught us one thing. Experience alone won't keep 
a society from bankruptcy. New ideas, flexibility, and a capacity for ap-- hendln 
principles is vital. 

To define a purpose for education we must know what we as a people want 
in general; we derive our theory of education from our philosophy of life. 
Education, to be effective, must be intimately related to family and tribal 
goals and value systems. The medieval concern for certification is not sufficient 
to sustain education and learning. 

An exciting example of this concept is provided by the experimental school 
at Rough Rock, Arizona. Instv'uction in Navaho language and culture is part of 
the curriculum, and the school itself is supervised by an all-Navaho school 
board. The newly organized Inidan college, the Navaho Junior College at Many 
Farms, is also gearing its curriculum to the special needs of Indian students. 
These are among the first tribal-run schools since the Choctaw and Cherokee ran 
their own school systems during the latter half of the 1800' s. 

The purpose of the educational process is the crucial question for students, 
parents, educators and employers. This purpose is not accomplished by making 
schools free, universal and compulsory. Schools at a public because they are 
dedicated to increasing the growth of knowledge, the advancement of understanding, 
the enlargement of human life, and the emancipation of man. The rate and metliod 
of education may and should vary. But schools are not public unless they provide 
an understanding of the priority concerns of the community being served. 



MENTAL ABILITY AND DEVELOPMENT, AND MENTAL HEALTH 



Many researchers, representing a variety of disciplines, i.e., anthropologists, 
psychologists, and sociologists, have studied and written about the failure of 
Indian students to achieve in an academic environment. Some contend that a 
psychological-deficit model or normative approach to Indian students rules 
educational theory and practice, thus perpetuating destructive institutional 
policies. Others hold that a cultural-difference model or a relativistic 
anthropological approach should be fostered because it is scientifically more 
adequate and will produce more constructive results. 

My psychological training and experience, plus more than a passing acquaintance 
with the anthropological and sociological literature on Indians, convinces me 
that the deficit theory is undemonstrated. Any theory of ethnic deficits of 
biological origin is quite untestable in an ethnically plural and structurally 
discriminatory society, such as we have in the U.S. The necessary separation 
of biological and socio-cultural factors is impossible in our environment. 
A simple model of cultural difference is inadequate to explain the cultural 
dynamics of the heterogeneous Indian community. The notion of a single homogeneous 
"Indian culture", which is conveyed by the difference model is also pseudo- 
scientific nonsense. Both the "deficit" and "difference" models neglect and 
obscure the important concept of "biculturation". Steven Palgar reported in 
the "American Anthropologist" that Indians liv^ng-son reservations regularly 
go through a process which he termed "biculturation". That is, Indians are 
simultaneously enculturated and socialized in two different ways of life; one 
being a contemporary form of our traditional life-styles, the other being the 
mainstream Euro-American culture. 

As a key concept for making sense out of ethnicity and related matters, 
biculturation has strong appeals. The collective behavior and social life of 
most Indian communities is bicultural in the sense that each tribe adopts some 
forms of group behavior from the dominant cultural system of the Euro-Americans. 
Socialization into both systems begins at an early age, continues throughout life, 
and is generally about equal in most individual Indian lives. This enculfration 
in dominant culture patterns is brought about by the mass media, the experience 
of public schooling, exposure to national fashions, holidays and heroes. Other 
specialized institutional forms of enculturation are experienced by the Indian 
community including the welfare system, the police-court-prison complex, antl- 
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poverty programs, and employment in the dominant society's economic structure. 

While the present attitudes anu policies of the institutions interfacing 
with the tribes is no longer characterized by subjugation and deliberate attempts 
to destroy the diverse Indian cultures, at least not by force or missionary 
zeal, education and employment require the biculturation of students or employees 
to participate successfully in either endeavor. Most school teachers and other 
educational specialists working with Indian students have well-established 
cognitive and affective sets into which the concept of cultural difference fits 
perfectly. Unfortunately, this perceived consistency reinforces a complex of 
attitudes and practices which are detrimental to Indian students, regardless of 
the intentions of such teachers. Highly standardized feelings about reservation 
children and their families include such explicit beliefs as Indians are culturally 
different, these cultural differences impede learning, that schools should 
eliminate these differences, but educators cannot suc-.eed because the students 
are psychologically deficient as a result of their cultural difference* So the 
educators rationalize the student failure by circular reasoning blaming the 
students and parents. Thus if we continue to permit the subtle rationalizations 
of either the deficit or difference models to continue, they will be applied to 
the serious detriment of Native-American people both young and old. In this 
regard I must agree wholeheartedly with Vine Deloria's analysis, "Indians have 
been cursed above all people. Indians have anthropologists." 

The performance of Indian children on intelligence tests has been quite well 
documented. Mean differences between children of high and low socio-economic 
status have been found consistently when measures of intelligence are administered 
not just among Indian youth. These differences arc unequivocally present at age 
four. With increases in children's ages, such intelligence test differences 
tend to increase. Thus, there are larger mean differences in intelligence between 
low and high socio-economic status children, in general, in adolescence than in 
the early years of school. This effect and the evidence to support it has been 
carefully determined by a number of researchers (Bloom, Hunt, Silverman, Gordon, 
Karp and Sigel, and Coleman). 

A beneficial side effect of this research should also be mentioned; both 
the belief in fixed intelligence and the notion of ridding intelligence 
measurements of cultural contamination have been abandoned. Now, ratlnjr ili.iri 
rejecting cultural effects as contaminants, thoy ar^: t:ik^-n Into ;j'.^:oanf In 
construction and prediction. Perhaps the most important outgrowth of thin 
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work has been the changed conception of intelligence. Few qualified researchers 
will now maintain that intelligence tests measure something innate, fixed, and 
predetermined. The validity of intelligence tests for predicting school 
achievement leaves little room for doubt, but the aptitude versus achievement 
distinction has been diluted significantly. Intelligence tests must now be 
thought of as samples of learning based on general experiences. 

The types of achievement and intelligence tests which are most often used 
with Indian students can have only limited value in describing their cognitive 
functioning. In almost all testing, the concern is for an answer, not the 
ways in which a student arrived at a conclusion. No amount of analysis of scores 
on such psychometric procedures will reveal cognitive data, unless tests are 
deliberately constructed to reveal the reasoning processes. Piaget*s theories 
of cognitive development have been incorporated into the testing procedures 
developed by Smedslund, Laurendeau, and the Educational Testing Servicers new 
series ''Let's Look at First Graders". Future testing of Indian students should 
include cognitive aspects. 

As Indian children proceed through school, they continue to perform below the 
national average at all grade levels on all measures. The relative standing of 
Indians in relation to the white population remains essentially constant in terms 
of standard deviations, but the absolute differences in terras of grade-level 
discrepancies increase. This increase in the number of grade levels behind the 
normative population is commonly referred to as the "cumulative deficit". 

The story of educational disadvantage for Indian students which emerges from 
examination of achievement data is a clear indication of the failure of the school 
systems serving them. When intelligence test data and early achievement data 
are combined, a predictor's paradise is evident, but an abysmal prognosis for 
most Indian students. At the very least, this ability to predict school failure 
should be better utilized by the schools in an effort to remedy the situation. 
Arlene Payne's "Early Prediction of Achievement" demonstrates that by the end 
of grade one, over one-half of the students who will be failing in arithmetic 
in grade six can be identified on the basis of socio-economic data, intelligence 
test scores, and an arithmetic achievement test. By the end of grade two, two- 
thirds of the failing children could be identified. This provides the schools 
with individual children for whom the usual curriculum will surely fail. It 
most importantly provides five years of lead time to remedy the situation. 



Most teachers want to teach effectively and to see their students learn. 
I do not believe the cumulative deficit in the achievement of Indian students 
reflects any willful or determined attempts on the part of individual teachers 
to keep their students down. Nor do I think it reflects laziness. The most 
penurious assumption would be that teachers are not effective and Indian- 
students are not learning at an adequate rate because techniques have not been 
devised which can produce the desired learning outcomes in many Indian students 

What can be done to change this situation? The two obvious components that 
must be considered are the curriculum and the students. Then an analysis must 
be made of the process that goes on in a teacher's mind. The teacher by some 
mental process must determine the objective of the students achievement and a 
sequence to accomplish such learning. The teacher concomitantly determines 
the students' readiness in terms of prior achievement and behavior, and devises 
an instructional strategy to match student and curricular. It is in this 
important process that the teacher must not be biased by any internalized 
feelings of Indian culture deficits. 

The suggested program would be tedious. A large-scale curriculum analyses 
would be necessary, ^nce such .jginalyses were completed, an even more complex 
effort would be required for development of diagnostic methods which could be 
effectively used by teachers. Once this effort is underway, however, it would 
help provide understanding of the conditions of learning which are appropriate 
for Indian children who are predicted to fail in the basic communication skills 
of the white society. Therefore, while the task would be difficult, the result 
could easily justify the effort. 

A great deal has been made of the lack of emotional well being and good 
self-image among Indian students. This point is emphasized by pointing to the 
high suicide rate among Indians. The report of the U.S. Senate Subcommittee 
on Indian Education contains many details of suicide among Indian youth, and 
a number of comments therein Imply that these facts demonstrate a condition of 
social pathology and poor mental health. Robert J. Havinghurst and Estelle 
Fuchs, on the other hand, present data which compares Indian and non-Ir.dian 
suicide rates with practically no total difference indicated, although they 
do report significant differences with respect to age and sex. The latter 
data was obtained in years 1959 through 1966 and for Indians revealed average 
suicide rate of 11 per 100,000 population. Data which I obtained from the 
National Institute of Mental Health for the three year period 1968, 1969 and 



1971 for American and Alaskan Indians revealed a rate of 15.6 per lOO 000 
The age specific suicide death rate for the age group 10 - 34 for the same 
Indian population is three times the U.S. all-races rate for the same age 
group. This latter statement confirms Havinghurst and Fuchs' findings for 
the period 1959 through 1966. 

An analysis of these data provide some interesting points of information: 

(1) Indian women have less than one-half the suicide rate of white women. 

(2) Indian males between ages 10 and 44 have a suicide rate at least three 
times that of white males, and (3) the rate of suicide among Indians appears 
to be increasing significantly (from less than an average of 11 per 100.000 
for years 1959. i960 and 1961 to an average of 15.6 per 100.000 for years 
1968. 1969 and 1971). The continued high rate for school aged Indian males, 
over three times the white male average for this same age group, over a twenty 
-ar period mitigates against Havinghurst and Fuchs' contention that t),e history 
of suicide among the young points to a kind of contagious suicide by epidemic 

Another factor which is of concern regarding the mental health of Indian 
students is reported by the Statistics Division of the Indian Health Section 
of the National Institute of Mental Health. Anxiety, hostility and aggression 
levels of boarding school stuaents are reported to be significantly higher than 
day school students. Dr. H. Saslow. professor of psychology at New Mexico 
University, reported that the average student at the Albuquerque Boarding School 
progressed, in terms of achievement, only one-half grade during his entire 
four years of high school. With an increasing number of students at boarding 
school being "social referrals" (over 25 percent in 1969). the need for an 
improved mental health research program is evident. 

I do not present this information as a condemnation of our Indian heritage 
in support of any theory of ethnic deficits of biological origin nor to suoport 
the tenants of the difference model. But the relative!.- high suicide rate 
among student-age Indian men should be taken as a symptom of a significant 
problem of societal adjustment. It is clear that many people who are imbued 
With an especially strong sense of independent responsibility (as Indians we 
Ptrlde ourselves in this character trait) have great difficulty in seeking or 
accepting su£Eort from others oUtside our immediate group. For some, this is 
reminiscent of a profoundly unpleasant sense of helplessness from an earlier 
phase of life; for some it is an unacceptable admission of weakness, of inadequacy; 
or some it is a contradiction of one's sense of strength and commitment to 



help others. Ironically, those whose life leads to increasing responsibility for 
others must provide increasing support for others at a time when they are them- 
selves more isolated, less able to ask for personal help, and less able to 
receive it when offered. Greater responsibility generates greater personal 
need concurrent with greater obstacles to receiving it. 

Indians have a tradition of courage to face hardships and deprivation. All 
too often, though, we are our own worst enemies, in that we have difficulty 
summoning the courage to look at ourselves honestly and fairly. It is this 
courage which enables us to face, to articulate, and finally accept our dis- 
appointments and losses - one of the most difficult tasks the human psyche 
faces. This is not so apparent until one stops to realize that life is a 
succession of losses - the loss of warmth and comfort of the uterus which 
nurtured us into this life; childhood losses of the infant status, childhood 
toys; the loss of irresponsible pleasures of youth with the advent of maturity; 
the loss of jobs, self-esteem, opportunity; and finally the passage to the 
next life. These experiences have profound effects on our mental health. Even 
as losses vary in their impact on us, our psyche varies in its capacity to cope 
with them, and not all do it with equal ,success. 

While there is a statistically significant difference between the suicide 
rate of Indians and non-Indians, the only reason for reviewing the information 
is to bring about an answer as to why there should be any suicides at all. The 
fact that there are does not reflect any inherent weakness in Indian biological 
origin, culture or development. It does represent a need to determine the 
cause - the type of chaotic and unstable environment that brings about such 
total despair. 

That Indian mental health is good is evidenced by the shattering of che 
myths regarding the vanishing and silent Indian image. Active participation 
and organization by American Indians themselves are growing in such groups as 
the National Congress of American Indians, National Tribal Chairmen's Association, 
and the proliferating groups of "Red Power" advocates such as the American 
Indians for Movement (AIM). Indians are refusing to accept their loss of identity 
in a common "melting pot". These are not the actions of a group with a collective 
poor self esteem. 

Democracy is the best form of government precisely because it calls upon 
individual citizens to be self-governing and to take part in the self-governing 
political community. The individual cannot become a meaningful human being 
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without a democratic political community; and the democratic political community 
cannot be maintained without independent citizens and groups of citizens who 
are qualified to govern themselves and others through the democratic political 
process. Indians have now accepted the challenge to confront those institutions 
which affect the interests of their people, their culture, and their environment. 
This, to me, represents good mental health. 
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TRIBAL CONTROL OF INDIAN EDUCATION 



Political scientists and sociologists study those who have power, but tend 
to ignore the powerless. Decision making is examined, but decision inability 
is not exposed. An elite power structure is rationalized as pluralism, and 
the relevance of community participation by Indian groups in the political 
(democratic) process is depreciated. 

The Indian communities have recently exposed the coersive political system 
and challenged its denial of their danands for a "piece of the action". 
In struggling with the state and Federal political struAures which combine two 
oppresive elements - bureaucratic centralization and specialization, and 
professionalism - tribal leaders are necessarily concerned with building a 
restructured participatory system. If suitable channels for tribal participation 
are not found, the bureaucratic school system may be in increasing difficulty. 
The school system in many ways reflects the larger tribal problems in microcosm. 
There are those who suggest that educational institutions cannot correct 
difficulties that reflect larger social problems. When educators rejected 
George Counts pleas in the 1930' s for utilizing education as a vehicle for 
social change, they separated the school system from social needs for 30 years. 
It should by now be evident that educational systems must be a vital component 
to constructive adjustment of democratic institutions if we are to meet the 
changing needs of the tribal societies. 

The education systems serving on or near reservations are failing. 
Their failure is political as well as educational. The educational failure 
is relatively easy to document. Hard data in test scores, dropout rates, 
and the number of academic diplomas produced have demonstrated the character 
of that failure. Rationales developed to relate the causes to the problems 
of a reservation community, while they may be in part valid, do not in any 
way negate the responsibility of the school system to educate. The inability 
of the school professionals to cope with this problem must still be labeled 
an educational failure. The political failure of the school system cannot 
be measured quantitatively except in the sense that educational failings 
can be traced to the environment of the total system. The political failure is 
fundamental. It is characterized by the development of a political subsystem 
whose policy process is wholly controlled by a small professional group in 
Washington headquarters. The policies which emerge stipport an oduralfonal 
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establishment that maintains acceptance of a status quo orientation in all 
areas of Indian education policy. 

The lack of innovation in Indian school systems, except as periodically 
stimulated by outside funding, is indicative of such orientation. During the 
past sixty years, Indian school systems experienced a degree of prof essionaliza- 
tion combined with extensive centralization of the educational bureaucracy. 
In the B.I. A. an inbred bureaucratic supervisory staff sits at headquarters 
holding a rein on educational policy. Their vested interests are clear. 
Any major shift in educational policy might well challenge their control of 
the system. How can the Indian communities be assured of quality education 
and a participatory role in the system? 

To be effective, reform must first encourage a meaningful parental and 
tribal/community role in the schools. Although the immediate impetus toward 
community control arises from the frustrations of the tribe, it is only the 
latest stage in the developing concept of education as a governmental responsi- 
bility and of public education as essentially a community-governed enterprise - 
an idea deeply rooted in American traditions. Parental and community participation 
in the schools declined generally as the prof essionalization of teaching 
advanced and public school systems grew in size. Today's movement among 
communities in general and Indian tribes in particular seeks to renew the 
role of the "neighborhood" in education. 

Those who control the schools have been unable to produce results, they 
have excluded the Indian community from a role in the policy process. The 
structure must be adjusted to give the community effective control over 
educational institutions serving the Indian population. Participation in 
itself provides an involvement with the system which can reduce alienation 
and serve to stimulate educational change. This role for the Indian community 
is not conceived as an abandonment of professionalism, but rather an effort to 
achieve a balance between professionalism and public participation in the 
policy process. Community control implies a redistribution and sharing of 
power within the educational system. It is directed toward achieving a 
mechanism for participatory democracy and attempts to answer the political 
failure in educational systems serving reservations. As for educational failure, 
community control is intended to create an environment in which more meaningful 
educational policies can be developed and a variety of alternatives and 
techniques be evaluated. It seems self-evident that a school system attuned 
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xo reservation needs, which serves as an agent of the community interests, will 
provide a more conducive environment in which students can learn. 

Verbal support for tribal participation has come from the educational 
establishment within the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the professionals. The fact is, however, 
that their idea of tribal/community participation is more of the traditional 
Parent-Teachers Association concept and has little or nothing to do with tribal 
control of decision making. Tribal control of the schools must involve local 
control over key policy decisions in four major areas: personnel, budget, 
curriculum, and public policy. Local school boards must be locally selected 
and mechanisms for encouraging broad tribal participation must be thoughtfully 
developed. 

The creation of a locally elected school board with substantial power 
is not enough to ensure tribal participation and control. Fulfillment of 
the tribal school ideal also calls for the development of procedures to ensure 
that parents of school students will be deeply involved in school affairs. 
Local boards must develop procedures to encourage tribal groups to express 
their views regularly and to play a meaningful part in the making of policy. 

Properly instituted, tribal control can be «n instrument of social change. 
The redistribution of power is in itself an aspect of that change. If adequate 
provision is made by H.E.W. and the B.I. A. for the technical assistance to the 
tribes to carry out this new role, tribal control has the potential for providing 
new insights into the concept of professionalism as well as the general theories 
of educational expertise. If the tribal school boards. In conjunction with 
tribal leaders, have the resources to hire a variety of talent in the policy 
process, many institutional changes can be expected. Although demonstration 
projects in the past have suffered from an almost total lack of delegated 
power and technical resources, they have already proven that tribal/community 
involvement can and does expand the scope of professional and tribal participatio 
Again, any plan to be successful must meet the test of redistributing power in 
the system by providing for local selection of the members of tribal school 
boards, and tribal control of the budget, student policy, curriculum, and 
personnel. Such tribal control would also allow the utilization of positive 
factors and rich resources available in the connunity to motivate Indian 
children regarding education. 
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The arguments against tribal control tend to focus on two concerns - the 
parochialism which might result from reservation control of the schools and 
the lack of qualifications of community people and their inability to cope 
with the highly technical problems in education. The concern with the dangers of 
parochialism usually relates to the fears of the emergence of red racism or 
separatism. The concern with red racism is more often a misinterpretation of 
the sense of greater identity or a lack of understanding of the desire to 
increase the number of Indian teachers and administrators in tribal schools. 

Local rivalries and some ethnic conflicts may occur at public (non-B.I.A. 
schools) schools serving nearby reservations as Indian representation increases, 
and should be anticipated. However, the ability to deal with and resolve or 
compromise these conflicts locally will be an important part of the process. 
Conflict should not necessarily be viewed as dangerous; rather, it may 
stimulate increased public and group participation in the affairs of the 
combined communities. The advantages to be gained from encouraging Indian 
identity and conscientiousness should well outweigh any negative aspects of 
parochialism. Empirical evidence demonstrates that participation and 
involvement increase when group identity is stronger. The group- identity factor 
probably supersedes socioeconomic status and ethnic background as an influence 
on the kind and extent of community participation. 

Participation should be thought of in two general categories: first, 
an involvement as reflected in attendance at meetings or voting opportunities; 
and, second, as direct engagement in the policy-making process and the exercise 
of political power. The latter experience will provide the basis for testing the 
effect of tribal control as a mechanism for achieving social and institutional 
change in the educational system. Serious opposition to tribal control can 
be anticipated due to a lack of confidence in the ability of tribal representatives 
to make decisions that require some technical competence. A corollary to this 
position is the concern that tribal/community control negates professionalism. 
This is obviously not true because the tribal representatives who make decisions 
must still rely on the professionals to some extent for inputs into the policy 
process. In fact, technical assistance must be made available to the tribal 
school boards and must be integral to any plan for tribal control, if local 
boards are to be successful. 

Because almost two-thirds of all Indian students attend public schools 
near reservations, consideration must be given to obtaining a voice in the 
decision making processes of these institutions. The Constitution of the 
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United States contemplates government by discussion, with all citizens participating 

in it. The motion toward this goal often apoears slow and erratic, but it 

is not trivial or irrelevent. The rule of one-man, one-vote and the extension 

of the franchise to eighteen-year-olds are steps in this direction; toward 

an inclusive community based on the equality of all the people in it, all of 

whom are taking part in the consideration of public affairs. 

Nothing in these tendencies excludes such values as "cultural pluralism" 
has to offer. But cultural segregation is another matter. The principle of 
subsidiarity, which is a good rule leading to decentralization, holds that 
small groups should so far as possible have control over their own affairs 
and have the right to be heard on matters that concern them. This is not to 
say however that the interests of the larger political community, and in 
particular the standards established by the Bill of Rights, can be ignored or 
thought not applicable to sub-coramunity groups such as the tribes. 

Integration - living readily and comfortably with differences but keeping 
one*s own values, one's own integrity - is clearly the hallmark of an effective 
education for our times. But it is not limited to race or class. It has to 
do with the range of American diversity and the diversity within each of us. 

It is not necessary for the members of a political community - a local 
school district - to agree with one another. The First Amendment assumes 
Americans in fact will not. But it is necessary that the various members 
understand one another. The aim is twofold, unity and diversity, an aim 
reflected in John Stuart Mill's argument for public education in his essay, 
"On Liberty". 

In striving to obtain a voice or control of a local school board, where 
Indian population would so indicate, Indians must remember that while we 
should pursue our own interests, decisions which would promote cultural, social, 
and economic segregation, and lead to the kind of individualism Tocqueville 
saw as a danger to democracy, must be avoided. 

Indians have a concern for more than anything else the pressure toward 
conformity that has been and, to some extent, is now being exerted on them by 
the dominant white society. The Indian concerns are justified: the memory 
of the conscious effort on the part of the Federal government and religious 
groups to totally assimilate them are fresh in their minds. But the needs 
of the larger community--.cannot be Ignored without encountering the extremes 
of individualism that Tocqueville describes. The doctrine of every man for 
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himself, or every group for itself, loses its viabality in an interdependent 
nation such as ours« 

On balance, if we as Indians have to choose between an education that 
expands our individuality and one that draws out our humanity, we should reefer 
the latter. Fortunately, we do not have to choose in such a limited manner. 
We must understand and rely on our humanity if we are to survive in any condition 
worthy to be called Indian in the t/adition of our fathers. 

In order to enlist the interest and support of non-Indian members of local 
school boards providing education to reservation and urban Indian students, 
an orientation program should be developed* School board members bring to the 
board varying levels of skills, abilities, and awareness of Indian culture. 
Any training period involved in the orientation program will, of necessity, be 
too short to provide lasting '"answers" to cross-cultural problems. The 
orientation can be most effective if it develops a desire on the part of the 
non-Indian members for culture-bridging, communication, and discovery. The 
non-Indian board members who develop such an attitude toward our culture will 
gain perhaps the major asset we can give them, insight. 

The training or orientation to be offered should present no lectures and 
have no large amount of information to be "learned". Rather, it should place 
the board members in an exciting environment on the reservation in which to 
gain first hand knowledge of our culture, and require that they become teacher 
as well as learner. The process should be a combination of training and 
expos\:re to real world situations on the reservation. Such a process places 
the board membets in a situation where they are constantly exercising their 
culture-bridging skills and adapting their personal manner to the situations 
they encounter. 

We cannot coerce non-Indian members of local school boards to accept our 
Indian culture. The orientation should therefore adapt the familiar scientific 
method: experiment, hypothesize, test. Experience, discover, formulate, create; 
these should be the stages recurring in cycles of the orientation. Plan no 
lectures on Indian philosophy. Rahter let the non-Indians formulate "their" own 
Indian philosophy. Plan no lectures on Indian culture. Rather they should 
experience and discover the Indian culture. Plan no lectures on "the non-Indian 
school board member role". Rather the member should formulate and experiment 
with a variety of roles in which he feels comfortable. No learned dissertations 
need be given on "the helping relationship". The non-Indian members will formulat 
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their own concepts of effective helping relationships. As a result of the 
creativity this approach may be expected to release, this "orientation" may 
well enrich the total cultural understanding. In essence, the school board 
member can serve as a communications-link between the Indian communities and 
the dominant white society. 

There is much to be gained by adding the dimensjlprj of tribal nonprofessional 
experience and expertise to the ediicational process. In many ways the parents 
of students, particularly in folk cultures, have insights into needs and values 
which can contribute significantly to a more viable, relevant educational 
program. A broader concept of education, one that goes beyond the classroom 
walls and extends into the reservation community as a whole, can gain particularly 
from such experience. 
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MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS FOR EDUCATION 



Who at some time has not yearned to possess unlimited wealth? Money 
enough to satisfy all desires, money to make every fanciful whim a reality. 
Money, money everywhere. It is the great American fantasy. The national 
model for the white dominant society, and perhaps the Blacks and Chicanos, 
for personal success undeniably is based on the acquisition of money. 

The Indian culture has not yet reached a point where self-esteem, personal 
identity, and/or role-images require the constant pursuit of money. Hence, 
money, per se, does not motivate as in other cultures. 

Almost nothing in Indian experience supports the widely held idea that by 
looking at what a person has done in school you can predict what that person 
will accomplish outside of school. Yet many, if not most, of today's white 
dominant society seem to assume that being good in school, being able to 
remember what a teacher or book says, being able to please the teacher, means 
that in life you will be good at almost everything. Indians will object that 
in our culture it takes more than these trivial skills to succeed in life. 

Nobody who has attended an American public school will deny that it is 
afflicted with boredom, authoritarianism, bureaucracy, inefficiency, and 
ineffectiveness. It always has been. But it is now more expensive and includes 
a higher proportion of the population than ever before. This is particularly 
true among Indian populations. Success in school and getting credentials to 
prove it have been thought to be indispensable to social mobility; and now 
we have discovered that the school, contrary to our expectations, does not 
provide it. We have learned that socio-economic status and family attitudes 
and background impose constraints upon students that the school seems powerless 
to overcome. Evidence of another, but no less disturbing, kind has been 
piling up that the whole idea of getting a better job by getting -.nore credentials 
may be absurd. 

If educational credentials turn out to confer no benefit on the individual 
who acquires them, and none of the firms that employ those who hold them, the 
question arises whether schooling confers any practical benefits at all, and, 
if it does not, why the costly and elaborate system should be maintained as 
it currently exists. If your motivation for going to school was to get ahead, 
and you did not get ahead, why should you have gone? Why should you expect 
others to go/ 
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Adam Smith's and John Stuart Mill's concern with the development of the 
individual as a human being, saved from ignorance and torpor, able to conduct 
a rational conversation, conceive elevating sentiments, form just judgements, 
and use his mind has passed through various stages of degredation for the Indian 
until nothing is left but an exhortation to acquire a piece of paper, however 
meaningless, the powers of which as a passport to a better future seem to he 
declining from a doubtful status at best for Indians anyway. Insofar as the 
schools have fostered the impression that years of schooling confer economic 
advantage, the schools should now expect to suffer from the rage and disappointment 
of those who put in the years without reaping the promised advantage. 

A large, elaborate, expensive institution on which the Indian students 
and parents have pinned their hopes cannot hope to escape criticism unles^ it 
can prove that it has intelligible purposes and that it is achieving them. 
The educational system provided for Indians cannot make the required demonstration. 
This is not altogether the fault of the schools. The failure of the educational 
philosophy reflects the failure of the Federal government philosophy toward 
Indians in general. It is not the schools that make their purposes, but the 
people who control them. For example, credentialism is not the fault of the 
schools but of parents and employers. 

If we turn to our common experiences in search of clues to motivation, we find 
that the interests of childhood are elusive and evanescent, that many students 
abandon interests once held very strong and dedicate their talents and indeed 
their lives to efforts formerly unattractive to them. Ifliat students "ought to 
learn", if^we may assume there is a curriculum answering to this description 
for Indians, cannot be wholly determined by their interests in it at any given 
time. What they ought tc learn should be made as interesting as possible, 
but teaching would seem to consist in large measure of making this process 
interesting to learners who bring little interest with them to the task. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I must state that we should not continue with our 
preoccupation of correcting the "deficiencies" of students without regard for 
the talents and interests they bring with them. Higher education need not mean 
higher and higher levels of abstraction; it might well mean higher standards of 
performance. In any event, to increase motivation of Indian students any new 
educational purpose must be based on beginning with where the student is and 
helping him move toward the development of his abilities. Quality education 
for our children in the future must be measured in terms of value added by the 
educational process. 
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The old technique of selective admissions to find the most promising young 
people and to only educate them for roles of lead-.ship in the dominant whitr 
society cannot be accepted by today's Indian students. Even if schools could 
find out which young people were more able than others, more likely to do well 
at this work or that later in their lives, they ought not to do so. if we turn 
our schools into a kind of cream separator, if we accept the role of schools 
as a process of finding and training an elite cadre, if education becomes highly 
competitive for Indian students, with winners and losers, as 'in all competition 
we will have more losers than winners. The main problem is that when you call 
someone a loser and treat him like a loser, he thinks like a loser and acts like 
a loser. When this happens, the chance of doing much more learning and developing 
his full potential are lost - his motivation is gone. The student is likely to 
put an increasing amount of his energy into protecting himself against an 
academic world that seems to reject him. 

Recognizing that the competitive school system which does exist has been 
defeating many, if not most, of our Indian students, we need to change our 
philosophy to preclude losers. Classes and indeed the entire school can be 
transformed into an environment where the entire class assumes responsibility 
for each of its members, mastering items in the curriculum as they come up. 
While a few examples are not a oroof, recent books - one originating in Italy, 
the other in the United States - relate the success of such an approach. The 
Italian book, "Letter to a Teacher", published by Radnom House in 1972, and 
the American experience, a report by Riessman, et al., "Children Teach Children", 
published by Harper and Row in 1972, report a considerable increase in the 
performance of the tutored and tutoring students. But what is most notably 
in the information presented by these volumes is the increase in morale, ^ 
motivation, self-worth and class pride. Schooling appears to take on a new 
and meaningful significance. In the past - indeed even today it prevails - 
school years have been a time of great friendship, but there was very little 
organized' cooperative activity about the period. Most joint efforts are 
"extracurricular", being social, political, or artistic in nature. In fact 
too strong an effort on behalf of the performance of a fellow student can be 
and has been interpreted as cheating. There is in fact a built-in anomaly 
in the conduct of our schools. We require our students to compete in their 
studies, yet we urge upon them the utmost cooperativeness in other forms of 
li' - activities. I would strongly urge, knowing full well the administrative 
complexities involved, that our Indian schools use the system of student-assisted 
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learning, that we test achievement outside of the context of school, and that 
we treat the process of mastering our Indian heritage and culture as a 
communal effort. 

Another motivational problem of educating our young on or off the reservation 
is that of a rate of chalige that goes faster than the usual transmission of 
the culture from one generation to the next. An isolation developes between 
the young and the older generation when adult role models fail. A gap is 
created not only between generations but in the needs of the young. Especially 
among our Indian youth one can make a strong case for attachment, observation 
and demonstration as a unique triad of processes used in mastering the 
necessary skills of the adult world. Thus any successful educational process 
for Indian youth will need to consider these factors. 

I have mentioned earlier in this section that the failure of the educational 
philosophy reflects an overall philosophical failure of these times. In this 
incredibly complex world, each of us - non-Indian as well as Indian - needs to 
examine ourselves to identify our goals, our motivations. As a search for a 
better idea of what we stand for, toward what we are headed, and what we think 
is truly important to be conveyed to our youth, we must indulge in a critical 
self-scrutiny to help stabilize the environment for ourselves and our youth 
in the rapidly changing world. A close look at ourselves can contribute to 
that much sought-after capacity of autonomy of self and culture for our heritage, 
and gives us greater ability to make wise and useful choices in adopting the 
skills of the dominant society, to exert control over our own destiny. 

It is never easy for any people to look closely at themselves, particularly 
when they are surrounded by a foreign culture. Most do so only when forced by 
crisis, anxiety, or a blunt confrontation with reality. For us who are Indian 
the time to take a hard look at ourselves and give direction to our "public" 
image is now. How are we to go about this? How do we ensure that the education 
system for our children keeps pace with the rate of change and our remaining 
culture not be lost to succeeding generations? These questions bring others 
to mind. Are our personal goals in harmony with the tribal goals? To what 
purposes should we dedicate our efforts and our lives? What are our personal 
priorities, and how well does our life's work reflect these priorities? 
Most of us will recognize in a period of serious reflection that the "important 
things" in our lives are often deferred with some self-assuring but self-deceiving 
assumption that •here will always be time "tomorrow". 
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It Is this procrastination - this lack of motivation - which produces a 
subtle but corrosive tension within us as our conscience promotes one commitment 
while our activities express another. At times this dilemma reflects itself 
in a distorted conception of responsibility, at times an* impulsive response to 
the demands of others, but most often it is the outcome of unthinking behavior, 
the consequence of a general failure to consider goals, priorities, and plans 
for reaching them. I have heard it said among thoughtful Indians that "lack 
of initiative is our genius". Such a statement ignores our responsibility not 
only to ourselves but to the society in which we live. In its extreme forms, 
it is easy to find examples of those who will assume no more responsibility for 
anything than is absolutely necessary; certainly the fragmentation of our own 
contemporary culture encourages us to restrict our efforts to smaller and 
smaller sections of our coiranunity. 

A more difficult but more effective concept of responsibility is an 
acknowledgement of the importance of continuing to be concerned about problems 
and dilemmas, neither turning away in frustration nor hurling one's self 
forward into them under the pressure of guilt. Continuing to think about, and 
take part in the solution of. problems of delinquency and school drop-outs in 
one's tribe or community, the need for better school programs, and the hun ds 
of other things for which responsible concern is needed is a way of remaining 
open to alternatives and opportunities, and being ready to respond when the 
occasion permits. We. as Indians, are now in a cycle which does and will 
permit action to improve our lot and the future for our children. However, it 

may not always be so. 

In more personal terms, the concept of balanced responsibility implies a 
willingness to accept the responsibility for one's own attitudes, feelings, 
failures, and prejudices, forsaking the easier and unfortunately more frequent 
tendency to project or displace these feelings and attitudes onto persons or 
forces external to one's self - the white dominant society. 

After deliberate consideration of these questions and concerns, it becomes 
necessary to now define our ideal - for ourselves and for the type of school 
we dS-sire to communicate our expectations to our children. As Werner Jaeger 
put it in "Paideia". education is the deliberate attempt to form men in terms 
of an ideal. The Indian ideal should incorporateCSs part of the aim of the 
school to form our young people into independent, self-governing members of 
a self-governing community. The curriculum should include material which 
will teach the following skills: 
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. Intellectual skills - the teaching should center on strategies for 
learning, especially how to use the many available information rGso> 
related to our complex social environment. 

. Occupational skills - every 18-year old should be prepared for soir.e ^ 
occupation, whether they continue in school or not. The concept o: 
full-time education to some age or grade level, followed by full-ti.-t^^ 
work, should be examined and probably replaced by a program coirbinivj* 
the two beginning at about age 12 and running through adulthood. 

. Decision-making skills - techniques of how to make decisions in cora*>\.,^ 
situations xijhere the consequences follow from the decisions. Many i^.^^. 
automated "games" have been devised to reveal the entire process of 
decision making - consequences in complex environments such as econo^,;^v 
development, community planning, etc. 

. Bureaucratic and organizational skills - the techniques to cope with 
a bureaucratic organization, as an employee, client, tribal leader^ ,\|. 
entrepreneur, 

. Verbal communication skills - both written and oral skills are vital 
to be successful in the democratic processes of debate and discussion 
or the objective pursuit of confrontation. 

K curriculum is simply a way of saving lost motion in learning. It i^<**tM osonts 
an attempt to profit by the more obvious mistakes of the past and to make {{ 
unnecessary for a student to commit them all over again. No one supports .| 
curriculum that has no meaning. But we must be careful to avoid the attr^u t Uo 
curriculum trap, the ad hoc, that which may be immediately interesting to ,m|. 
students and/or parents, but which is transitory, or that which is thought t 
have 3ome practical value under the circumstances of the time, but which in | ij^^^iy 
to be valueless if the circumstances change. 

Controversy over goals for Indian education becomes evident in the aro.i 
curriculum. Inhumane, forced assimilationist practices are largely a thli^j^ 
the past, but controversy still remains. Some Indian leaders would like to ^oo 
the schools emphasize traditional Indian life. Others see the school's roU .^^ 
teaching the Euro-American culti.re. The growing emphasis among tribal loa.Ui, 
Indian educators alike is the goal of developing a curricula that are pluiM 1 1 ..^^^ 
in nature - retaining respect for the various Indian* traditions and identity while 
teaching the necessary skills for life in the urban, industrial dominant \^,^^ 
as well as on the reservations, where new economic and political developmctif 
are occurring. 
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The complexity of the curricula problems is indicated by the fact that 
today's students, for the most part, have little or no skill in English at 
the time they enter school. There are nearly 300 Indian languages in use 
today. Most Indians agree that schools must teach English. But it must be 
taught as a second language, rather than relying on exposure to accomplish the 
task. The first two or three years in school should be conducted in the 
student's native language. Minimum or no attention is given to the Indian 
heritage, or to contemporary issues in Indian life. On the whole, concern for 
the pedagogical complexities of bicultural education has been neglected by 
Indian educators despite their clear, direct relationship to school success 
or failure. This condition cannot be permitted to continue. 

There is' a need in the education curriculum for Indians for tribal history, 
tribal-Federal government relationships, and tribal institutions. Indian 
studies programs must address that indefinable area whereby our youth are able^ 
to sustain themselves as students and enhance their knowledge of themselves 
as Indians. 

The "communication skills" of reading, writing, speaking, analysis, and 
listening appear to have permanent relevance to any educational curriculum. 
These abilities are important to individuals or groups in any society at any 
time. They are more important in a democratic society where citizens must underst< 
one another. In a post-industrial society such as we have today in the United 
States, these skills are universally valuable; they are the only training a school 
can offer that can contribute to vocational success. They are the indispensable 
means to learning anything throughout life. They must be learned if an individual 
or group hopes to expand their individuality or if they desire to become a 
self-governing part of a self-governing community. Learning these skills cannot 
be left to the choices of Indian students - or their parents. Learning these 
skills is not a simple matter, or one that seems obviously desirable to all 
students, and it will noc be fun all the time. But it will bring about the growth 
of knowledge, the advancement of understanding, the enlargement of human life, and 
ultimately the emancipation of the Indian - with his values intact. The pressure 
on any curriculum is always to be "related to life". The necessity of gaining 
public support for the curriculum often suggests the need for making chat 
relationship obvious and direct. This often tempts one to conclude that an 
out-and-out vocational training program is "best". But technical skills of a 
trade can be rapidly acquired on the job. And students trained only in technical 
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skills will be stuck with them and will have no way to get out of their rut if 
technology changes the need for their skill or if society changes. This is not 
to say that the acquisition of vocational skills is undesirable - just the 
opposite is true, but not to the exclusion of "conanunication skills". 

Vocational training has most often been used to accomodate those who could 
not legally leave school but vho did not do well in the regular curriculum. 
Many, if not most, Indian students were placed in this category c It amounts to 
saying that they are to be educated to the station to which they were born. It 
is an abandonment of the school's responsibility to try to draw out their common 
humanity or to prepare them for participation in the broader conmiunity. These 
students would have been better off if they had been allowed to drop out of 
school and go to work, because they would have been trained on the job and not 
deluded into thinking the school had prepared them for the world of work. If 
any technological change at all is going on, given the time requirements of the 
educational process, the training for industry in schools must be in some degree 
obsolete. In a period like the present, every young man must expect to follow 
three or more careers during his working life, making training in a specific 
vocation farcical. 

Since individual goals are often not in concert with tribal goalf?, the youth 
from about age 12 should also be encouraged to carry out responsible activities 
In service to the tribal community or even the larger community of state or 
country. The intent of such a school-community orientation would be to make 
responsible, productive adults who can lead in a task or be a good follower, 
who are able to live with the consequences of their actions. Such socialization 
requires deemphasis of the narcissistic goal of self-improvement, and emphasis of 
joint constructive activities. The process ^*ould reintegrate education and 
the Institutions of tribal society - two parts of the Indian way of life that 
have become more -and more separate. 

Teachers often ask the question, "What motivates an Indian student?" The 
answer is the same as for any student: The desire for self acceptance, 
acceptance by others, and self fulfillment within his value system. The 
important differences between any groups of people as regards motivation are 
their value systems. The Blacks, Chicanos, Whites, and Indians as a group 
have different value systems. In fact there are many differences within these 
larger groups. However, across all these cultures, you find the basic desire 
for self acceptance, acceptance by others, and self fulfillment. In short. 
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an Indian student is motivated by the same, htunan goal that everyone has, but 
this goal is achieved in acts that are important to him; it is achieved in the 
practice of his values. Thus it becomes imperative that an effective teacher 
of Indian students understand Indian values. 
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AN ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THE RESERVATION 



It may at first appear that the subject of economic programming is misplaced 
in a discussion of education; but without economic development on reservations, 
the motivation for education diminishes significantly in the eyes of Indian 
students* 

Reservation poverty has not acquired the political urgency in the United 
States because of the poor visibility and lack of mass political power* Unlike 
their urban counterparts, the rural poor in general, and the reservations in 
particular, are left to fend for themselves. The reservations have many of the 
same problems as the ghettos. The common problems are lack of skills, lack of 
capital, and the lack of connections with established groups in the white 
dominant economy. 

The civil rights movement floundered not only on the limited success of 
legislating against prejudice, but also on the economic disparities between the 
communities it attempted to help. A tribal community lacking skills and capital 
finds itself still impoverished even though it acquires the legal right to 
participate fully in all opportunities available to other sectors of our society. 

Reservations contain relatively few jc in relation to the size of their 
resident working population. Business act. xty is largely confined to providing 
retail trade and personal services to lo residents. Very little is produced 
for export. The reservation lives by supplying labor rather than goods to the 
outside sociecy. About 80 percent of retail trade and service firms are owned 
by whites, which means that they are mostly absentee-owned and that whatever 
profits they yield flow out of the community. 

The census of 1970 revealed that over tvro-thirds of reservation families 
fell below the $3,200 poverty line. Poverty on the reservation results from a 
combination of unemployment, underemployment, low skills, and wages depressed 
by job discrimination. It appears from Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that 
however anyone analyzes the unemployment figures, the rate for reservation . 
families runs at least three times the national average. Although a part of this 
differential is the result of discrimination, it is also apparent that lack of 
occupational skills is a serious problem. 

A strategy to improve the economic status of reservation families must 
concentrate on job-creation within the reservation area. 

The case against attempting to create more jobs on the reservations is based 
on consider2.tions of locational inefficiency. It is argued, for example, that 
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reservations do not have the necessary infrastructure to support industrial 
development, that they are too far from the consumer markets, that the necessary 
skills are unavailable. This line of argument leads to the conclusion that 
Indians should be encouraged to migrate to where the jobs are and leave their 
culture. Politically a program leading to the dispersal of the Indian community 
is not likely to find favor with the emergent Indian leadership which rightly 
feels that a concentrated group can exercise greater power than a widely dispersed 
group. Socially, a program that concentrates on job creation outside the 
reservation would inevitably siphon off the most able and motivated members of 
the tribe, leaving those who remhin more discouraged than ever. 

Economically, such an exogenous program would neglect the real opportunities 
for Indian progress which exist on the reservation itself. Such opportunities 
are of three kinds: existing white businesses could be taken over by Indian 
entrepreneurs or tribal cooperatives; outside firms could be encouraged to open 
branches or affiliates within the reservation community; and existing Indian 
businesses could be expanded or new firms created to utilize the natural advantages 

of the reservation. 

The replacement of **foreign** shopkeepers and other small businessmen with 
local entrepreneurs would create real psychic income* Such an action would open 
possibilities of advancement: the Indian who now can only be a clerk could look 
forward to becoming a manager or owner. Technically, such an action is easy to 
carry out; given the necessary capital it is much easier to take over an existing 
concern than to start a new one. Since many white owners are anxious to move 
their businesses, it should be relatively easy to find willing sellers. 

The second alternative is in many respects the opposite of the first. It is 
to encourage outside white-owned firms to open branches or subsidiaries on the 
reservation with the intention of employing Indians. Many Indian leaders reject 
such a policy as just another form of colonialism. They object that Indian- 
created profits will flow out of the community into white coffers. It is possible, 
however, that these objections could be overcome if white firms were to start 
subsidiaries rather than branches, with the proviso that management and ownership 
of the subsidiaries would be gradually transferred to the tribe. Under this plan, 
the subsidiaries would become wholly independent operations. 

Most promising is the third alternative of upgrading existing Indian businesses 
and creating new ones. The kind of business most likely to succeed depends on the 
local tribal circumstances, hence no general statements as to the types of 
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businesses most likely to succeed are applicable. However, an analysis of the 
efforts undertaken in Isreal to accomplish its economic development would be 
most beneficial. The same type of rural environment exists or existed in both 
cases* 

The effects of the three policies for stimulating reservation economies 
described above can be briefly summarized. A polirv of assisting Indians in 
taking over white retail businesses would increase Indian entrepreneurial income 
and control of local resources, but would open few jobs for Indians. A policy 
of bringing in white-owned subsidiaries would create new jobs for Indians on the 
reservation, but without formal arrangements for transfer of ownership, would 
not Increase Indian entrepreneurial income or control over the local economy. 
Finally, a policy of creating new Indian firms or expanding existing ones would 
both open up new jobs and increase Indian profits in addition to providing 
valuable business experience. 

It remains to explain why creating new jobs or new businesses on the 
reservation has advantages for residents of the reservation which would not 
accrue if similar jobs or businesses were developed for Indians off the 
reservations. The reasons can be classified into four groups under the headings 
of multiplier effects, external economies of agglomeration, demonstration effects, 
and leadership effects. 

Multiplier effects - Every business activity has linkages to others. Some 
of these involve spending money within the reservation for supporting services. 
Consequently, if a business expands on the reservation, it increases demand for 
the output of reservation-based supporting firms. A substantial portion of 
these supporting firms could be owned by and employ reservation residents. 
Thus the initial expansion of one firm generates further rounds of local^income 
and employment growth, which would not occur on that reservation if the firm 
expanded off the reservation. In similar fashion, employees spend part of their 
income near their place of work, so that creating additional jobs on the 
reservation also creates expansion not possible when residents leave the reservation 
for employment. The typical multiplier effect is 2.2 for each primary job. 

External economies of agglomeration - Such external economies occur at the 
local level both for producers who favor areas that can provide a full line of 
supporting services, and for consumers who are attracted to a retail center 
that offers a large selection. The economics of agglomeration is such that 
the more activity a reservation has, the more it can attract. 
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Demonstration effects - The demonstration of success encourages other members 
of the reser;ation to emulate the pattern of success, and success within the 
reservation is much more visible to tribal members than success outside. This 
is particularly true in relation to Indian students. 

Leadership effects - It has been long recognized that underdeveloped regions 
consistently lose their better talent to the more developed surrounding areas. . 
This analogy is true between the reservation and the white economy. Even if a 
person continues to live on the reservation, his outside employment leads bim 
to expend much of, his social energy off the reservation. The social and political 
conf. Ibutions to the tribe are likely to be much greater if a person works on the 
reservation. 

An economic development of indigenous enterprise on the reservations is 
most desirable, yet a tribal group, short on skills and capital, and lacking a 
business tradition, find it extremely difficult to get started. How then can 
development take place? 'O 

Whether one looks at private or public-assistance programs, two things appear 
to be lacking: adequate funds ard coordination through a single, technically 
competent institution. In short, no workable arrangement has been found for 
bringing together capital, information, and talent for the job. 

An institutional model for the task at hand may be the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development (IBRD). The IBRD puts up no equity capital, 
but it makes loans to underdeveloped countries on what might be called bankable 
projects. The IBRD associated groups, the International Finance Corporation and 
the Intematior-^ Development Authority, provide equity for development 
undertakings and long-teria loans for projects that are worthy but cannot qualify 
for IBRD loans. 

The commercial b .iking system fulfills for the reservation a function similar 
to that of the IBRD; it takes care of the bankable loans. However, commercial 
banks cannot legally provide equity, funds or long-term loans. An ongoing 
institution is needed that will be to the commercial banking system what IFC 

and IDA are to the IBRD. 

The advantages of 3uch an institution would be numerous: It would not be 
subject to annual appropriations or sudden death; it could attract a top-quality 
staff; it could provide expert technical and managerial assistance as well as 
capital; and it cou.: serve as a one-stop off J 'e to provide information about 
all Federal, state, ana local subsidies available to tribes for economic development 
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Finally, It .hould be possible to set up the orgeni.stlon 1„ such e „av that 
1. could ect as a channel for private as well as public funds for reservation 
develop»nt. Thus both the private business Investor and the charitable 
oundation would have at hand a technically competent organisation for putting 
their funds to „„r.. n,ere „„uld be an enormous gain through the elimination 
.f overlapping staff and better use of knowledge and experience. 

In American society, Incor-, is distributed to individuals and groups i„ 
proportion to their economically desirable skills, their o^ership of resources 
and their access to power and privilege. Indians are short on all three. But ' 
this proposal =™.ld provide access to financial resources, the tribal leader, 
are gaining insight into obtaining greater power for our people, and finally' 
we as individuals must acquire those economically desirable skills. «e must 
recognize, however, that these desirable skills are not restricted to manual 
skills. 
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SUMMARY 



To summarize the near-term efforts necessary to enhance the educational 
process for Indian students on a priority basis, the tasks, their purpose, 
anticipated results, and implementation processes are outlined below 

I. Revision of Indian teacher training programs. 
A. Introduction of group dynamics training. 

1. Purpose: To enable teachers to work with pupils a. generating 

relevant curriculum based upon cultural awareness and kr.owledge of 
.the community. To reduce teacher prejudices. The prejudices that 
each person has are learned; and, what he learns is se': by the sociU 
framework of his life. Prejudices on the part of both student and 
teacher must be negated. The prejudiced teacher, because of his 
prejudice, does not get to know the Indian children intimately in 
an equal-status relation. His prejudices combine with sqcial 
custom to prevent him from having the types of experiences with 
Indians which would destroy this prejudice. The main source of 
information about Native Americans comes to be the "experiences", 
beliefs, and feelings of othe- prejudiced members of the teacher's 
own group. As a consequence, contact with only the prevailing 
attitude among one's o^m group provides the "experience" to support 
a prejudice. 
2, Anticipated results: 

a. Increased sense of self worth and group identity as Indian 
students share their own experiences, and explore the 
experiences of their elders. 

b. Teacher beccaes role model because he or she participates in 
their culture as veil as providing alternative behavior in 
own life style. 

c. UtiJization of conmunity people as resources reduces barrier 
between school and Indian group. 

d. Alienation lessened when children develop pride in their own 
culture background, and when parental involvement in the 
education process legitimatizes the school. 
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e. Participation encouraged when language barriers are no longer 
a symbol of lower status of the Indian, but rather another 
source of individual difference. 

f. Examination of differences between historical culture and 
present day mrmif es tations of that culture permits expanded 
alternatives, thus reducing frustration and increases sense of 
control^over own destiny. 

3. Implementation : 

a. Use of one leader to 20 teachers conducting twice weekly sessions 
on group process techniques during the practice teaching, or 
internship period. 

b. Extensive use of demonstration teaching to acquaint teacher 
trainees with the resources and materials available throughout 

the community for creation of a cur^-iculum through a group process. 
Teaching English as a second language. 

1. Purpose: To allow Indian children to learn basic skills with their 
best langus-e tool (the tribal language) while becoming proficient 
in the English language. 

2. Anticipated results: 

a. Teaching of the basic subjects in grades K-3 in the Native 
American's 'irst language, avoiding che burden of learning a 
new skill with a strange larouage. 

b. A heightened respect on the part of teacher and student for 
the Indian language and culture. 

c. Lessening of -the psychological shock in introducing the Indian 
child to the dominant non-Indian culture. 

d. Curriculum materials more closely attuned to the child's 
personal experiences and values. 

e. Gradual proficiency in English on the part of Indian children 
through its introduction as a ''foreign'* language. 

3. Implementation: 

a. Training of Indian teacher candidates with high school certificate 
for one year in basic skills and classroom techniques. 

b. Entry of Indians with one-year training into the classroom as 
paraprofessional, with responsibility for teaching basic skills 
to Indian children in grades K-3 in Indian language - with 
continued combined training and teaching until teacher certlflcatfi 
is reached. 
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c. Specialized training of non-Xndian teacher, including workshop 
participation throughout in an Indian school. Special emphasis 
on teaching English as a second language. 

d. First year teaching experience for non-Indian as a paraprof es.sional 
working with an experienced, capable teacher - preferably Indian. 

Development of community school concept, through parent participation in 
the classroom. 

A. Purpose: To bring school and community closer together through 
involvement of Indian parents in classroom activities. 

B. Anticipated results: 

1. Over three year period, to reach goal of one involved Indian parent 

per 15 Indian children. 

2. Active role model for Indian children will be provided by parent 

in the classrooir , 

3. New avenues of communication between parents and teachers will 
be available - providing opportunity for parents to observe and 
influence school activities, and §n opportunity for school 
administrators to inform parents of classroom goals. 

4. Frequent visits to Indian homes by Indian parent participant in 
the classroom, to expand lines of communication. 

5. More individualized attention for students. 

6. Increased guidance and counselling available to students. 

7. Adult bilingual capacity in classrooms with white teachers. 

C. Implementation: 

1, Selection of a tribal committee to: 

a. Determine objectives of parent classroom participation - including 
what problems might be solved by sMch activities and the general 
function of the Indian parent in the classroom. 

b. Establish pay schedules, transportation and day care arrangements, 
training programs, career development mechanism to give participating 
parents basic necessary skills as well as an avenue toward eventual 
certification. 

c. Recruit and select parent particioants. 

2. Six week summer orientation sessions for teachers and parent varticipants 
In teams , led by educators and tribal leaders - toward the end of 
sensitizing all who will be involved co the le^^rning and emotional 
needs of the children and each othor . 
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Actual operation of the program, with half-day classroom aid and 
half-day training through local tribal, governmental and academic 
trainers. 

Workshops and analysis sessions involving teams of teachers and 
parent participants continued throughout the school year. 
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For those of us .who work in the Head Start progiTams the most 
difficult task we face Is that of documenting the exciting happenings 
vT^ch are taking place every day In the conmunltles concerning the 
children, the families , the personnel. We are all learning from the 
successful activities as well as the not*so*8uccessful ones. This ought 
to be shared, we realize. We are learning better how to share these with 
each other, within the programs, tfe hope to make a concerted effort to 
b«s able to collect and refine the results of the process during the 
coming year. 

We find ourselves in the position of leaving many things un- 
said in tie attempt to put together the content of Early Childhood as we 
experience it within our programs. We have not pretended to compose a 
scholarly dissertation. We have not provided a panacea for the devel* 
opment of young children. We have many more questions than answers, our- 
selves. What we have tried to do is take a look at the past, to see 
where we are, and peer into the future, perhaps a bird's eye-view. Other 
Indian coinminltles would have entirely different experiences to account. 
The elements of a process are most difficult to write down and easily 
9iis-interp«ated. That, hovever, :.s our premise: Early Childhood is the 
Prrcdss of Becoming for all of us, the children, the community, the 
families and the staff. Hopefully, this is our greatest strength so that 
everyone can 'l.ook upon these faces of children without number and 
with children in their arms that they may face the winds and walk the 
good road to the day of quiet,*' in the words of Black Elk. 
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09l introduction 

Every society has provided a way of preparing its young to live 
within the culture of that society , to understand and live by its values , 
to. become a socialized member of that society. This process begins^ before 
birflliy continues through infancy i^jxd early childhood, following successive 
stages into the age of adulthood as determined by the particular societal 
group* Systems of socialization have ranged from comparatively simple to 
extremely complex, utilzing a variety of individuals, institutions and 
organizations. The socialization process itself has not remained static 
throughout time but has gradually, sometimes explosively, undergone change 
to fit the setting in which the group finds itself* Increasing concern 
about the results of such a system and/or sub*systems marks many areas 
in the contemporary scene in the United States* 

Urie Bronfenbrenner provides a statemnt, which validates con- 
sideration of the issue of early childhood, for those wh< feel the need 
of such validation in the midst of many pressing sociai problems de* 
manding attention* 

How can we Judge the wor^h of a society? On what basis can we 
predict how well a society will survive and prosper? Many indices 
could be used for this purpose^ among them the Gross National Product, 
the birth rate, crime statistics, mental health data, etc* *** We 
propose yet -nother criterion: The concent of one generation for the 
next. If the children and youth of a nation are afforded the oppor- 
tunity to develop their capacities to the fullest, if they are given 
theJcnwledge to understand thi ^,orld and the wisdom to change it, then 
the prospects for the future are bright. In contrast, a society which 
neglects its children, however well It may. function iti other respects 
risks eventual disorganization and demise* 

In this country, the process occurs in a series of social con- 
texts beginning with the family but then proceeding to other settings 
such as preschools, churches, schools, neighborhoods, communities, re* 
ligious groups and other structures appropriate to the diverse cultures 
within the national boundaries* 

Traditionally, the training of children has been left to the 
discretion of parentis alone until the child reaches legal school age 
(generally atsix). Bettye Caldwell points out that, 'Until a few years ago 
no one realized how important those first six years were for the 



development of the child. We used to think that they were years for tnarking 

time until the child was 'ready' to learn. Now we are fairly certain that 

if he does not learn many significant things during that period — a 

language system, a motivational system, how to trust and model after 

adults, how to find Joy in his daily life — he will be ever after handi- 
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capped In acquiring these essential learnings." ^ 

Schools have come to be regarded as the educational agent quite 
separated from that of the family in function and purpose, although cog- 
nizance is given to the reality that the child is affected by both the 
school and the family. Diverse cultural groups have carried on their own 
socializing processes, or attempted to do so, in their own communities, 
creating two worlds for children. 

Recently, certain kinds of educational programs have been des- 
ignated as "compenjatory" or ••remedial" as forms of educational inter- 
vention to make up "deficiencies" found in the . achievement of some children, 
usually in terms of the dominant society. Thus, education, formal ed- 
ucation, is not always perceived as intervention unless it is labeled as 
such in a special category. Basically, education is a type of intervention 
in that it changes the lives of individuals. Whether carried on by the 
fairily, the school or some other agency, it is an attempt to help the 
childCwhatever his background) become a competent adult. Seen in histor- 
ical perspective, the school has functioned in support of the family in 
this molding process and their joint effort Is intended to prepare the child 
to maintain the values of the dominant society. 

The reader is correct if he feels that this is a somewhat 
simplistic view. Robert Hess writes that the process is much more complex 
in "eras of social, economic, political and scientific change. Conditions 
have so altered educational needs that they have forced changes in the 
values of adults responsible for the training of young children— ^•values 
more suited to contemporary circtimatances. Children are now being social- 
ized for change. This means that the school no longer supports the 
family's values and patterrs of behavior, especially in poor and minority 
communities. It also introduces new ideas and attitudes." 

Some of the first efforts in such "eras of change" to alleviate 
the detrimental effects of the high dropout rate in high school with^ 
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certain populations found federal monies providing programs In these 
consminltles which proposed to decrease excessive attrition. This proved 
relatively Ineffective, hoicever, and attention was turned to programs 
for children In the elementary grades. Success was not spectacular and 
many thinking people became convinced that effort was needed at even 
earlier levels. 

Such thinking was not so much a discovery of the contemporary 
scene as might seem apparent. History provides numerous examples of 
references to child-rearing. The White House Conference In 1950 approved 
of early education In the form of kindergartens and nursery schools as a 
"desirable supplement" to the home. The kindergarten movement had been 
gaining momentum since the late 1800 *s and various types of nursery schools 
and day care centers shoved sporadic growth from the 1920 's through the 
early 1960 Each White House Conference repeated this viewpoint in 
different phrases and with increasing emphasis coming from varied segments 
of American society. By 1960 the Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association recommended that all children aged four 
or over have the opportunity to go to school at public expense. The 
reality of such an opportunity was less emphatic since the education of 
children under the age of six was unconstitutional using public funds in 
some states. Further, even if not Illegal, local school districts and parents 
were relatively reluctant to "school" young children. One cannot help but 
wonder about the experiences of parents in their own school days. 

The year 1965 opened new doors for young children and their 
families everywhere. The administtation in the White House focused on 
social legislation to wage war on poverty, the new frontier. The potential 
of early childhood programs as one of the weapons in that all-out war was 
reviewed and included as Project Head Start in the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964. 

This was not just another educational program extende*^ downward 
but was designed as a comprehensive child development program to meet the 
needs of th- young child and his family within the coraniunlty setting of 
lowim e ' d minority populations. Each program was individualized in 
terms o local community's perception of its own unique needs. Goals 
were to be ietcrmlned by the com^im unity; this same coniminity was to design 
the planning, implementation and evaluation of a coordinated action 



involving all community resources to achieve the desired results* 

The first summer program in 1965, hurriedly put together an^l 

considered experimental, enrolled 561,000 children for eight wef'.s prior 

to school entrance. Hopes were high that the predictable failure of "these" 

children in school would be ameliorated by this brief experience, although 

the original designers had not proposed such an illusion. Grants were funded 

to communities for locally developed projects in Appalachia, inner-city 

ghettos, remote rural areas, Eskimo villages, suburbia, Indian reservations, 

barrios and among migrant groups. 

Since then Head Start projects have grown to include full year 

programs for children of age three and above* The concept of a comprehensive 

developmental approach has been extended downward to younger children and 

upward into the primary grades. The components included in such an approach 

have been consistent in a broad range of programmatic aspects, i.e., career 

development, health and nutrition, education; social and mental health 

services and parent participation. 

The state of the f»rt and/or science of early education lo 

succinctly put by James 0. Miller* 

The year 1965 must stand as a landmark year in early childhood 
education. The administration's investment in the war on poverty 
created Head Start. Head Start was a singular commitment to young 
children at the federal level* While there had been other federally 
sponsored programs for day care, they had not been directed toward 
serving the needs of young children per se, but were instituted to 
provide child care for women employed in critical war and defense 
industries during the 40*s. Support for preprimary education had 
come mainly from middle cla&s and upper middle class parents con* 
cemed with developing social and group experiences for their children. 
Other private programs existed providing day care for children of 
working mothers. A number of universities had nursery school facilities 
associated with mlAov training programs. These facilities also served 
the research inteioi^ts of professionals concerned with child develop* 
ment during the en\ly years* It is fair to say that no national com* ^ 
mitment nor universal interest in the field was 3vident prior to 1965. 

Community Action Agencies operated Head Start programs under the 
Office of Economic Opportunity u-^<:il July 1, 1969 when authorities were 
delegated to the newly created Office of Child Development in the Depart* 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare* Under the direction of thla new 
agency in the Office of the Secretary^ HEW, Head Start has remained a 
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uniquely local program utilizing content and techniques which have been 
gleaned from the areas of early learning, developmental concepts, com- 
munity involvement and parent participation articulated through research, 
experimentation and pilot programs. 

Hany influences have been reflected in the actual operation of 
Head Start and other early childhood pr<Dgrams such as the Civil Rights 
movement, Women's Liberation, demand for- universal child care, various 
ethnic perceptions, political expediency, social welfare legislation, 
professional controversies about child growch, family r'. tctures and/or 
options congruent with that structure, early learning curitcula, evaluation 
demands, quality criteria, national priorities for fiscal and human 
expenditures, presidential preferences* 
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HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 

Indian Tribal Councils in Nebraska^ South Dakota and North 
Dakota demonstrated leadership in the establishment of Head Start Centers 
on the reservations to obtain funds for the sunvner pilot programs in 1965 
and in submitting proposals for the full year programs the following 
year* The Tribes were the first grantees operating full year programs for 
several years under their Community Action Agencies funded from the 
Special Fielcfe Programs in OEO, Washington, D,C« Head Start programs in other 
comminities in these states typically were funded to local school districts 
by OEO for the summer only* Eventually three or four communities in each 
state developed full year programs, 

A review of the setting described in To Make a Difference; The 
Training of Early Learning Agents, provides background for the current 
early childhood programming on the reservations in this area* 

The basic philosophy of the national Head Start guidelines pro- 
posed that (1) the young child can benefit most from a comprehensive intern- 
disciplinary attack on his total needs at the local level and (2) the 
child's entire family as well as the comnunity must be involved in such 
intervention* Thus, local Tribal Councils (elected representatives of their 
people) were responsible for the design and operation of a community- 
based program meeting the national guidelines of health, educational, social 
and psychological services to young children with their families* Staffing 
flexibility flexibility provided positions for qualified professional 
personnel and career opportunities for indigenous paraprofessionals* 
Parents were encouraged to actively participate in the program* Training 
resources, ir addition to technical assistance, was provided through the 
federal funding agency* 

The usual staffing pattern in the Head Start classrooms was a 
teacher and an aide for the 15*20 children considered a maximum for ef- 
fective grouping at this age level* (National guidelines added the stipu- 
lation that a volunteer, i*e*, an unpaid position, be present to provide 
the ratio of 1 adult for every 5*7 children* Logistical and psychological 
realities prevented the implementation for such a ratio in most reser* 
vation classrooms*) A bus driver and a cook were also employed from tnc 
Q local community* Each Tribal project had a Head Start Director, a secretary, 
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and .o»e arrans»ent for financial .»nag...nt, Usually thU 
«a. performed by the local Com-nlty Action Agency bcotckcper. Poaaiblc 
variation, might Include a social worker, nur... cla..roo™ social service 
aides, parent coordinator. Because of limited funds It .as rare to see ».r. 
than one of these additional staff persons In a program. 

Children enrolled In the Tribal proaram. cam. from Indian and non- 
Indian f«nllles. at least ninety percent of ,*cm had to meet low-Income 
guidelines. Preference was given to children who would be entering the 
local elementary school, usually the first grade (during the early years 
of Head Start) because of the lack of kindergarten. In the school.. I.e.. 
federal schools. (Bureau of Indian Affairs), parochial mission school, and 

public school districts. 

General progranmtic procedures for the Hpad Start progran.8. dir- 
ected from the national office in Washington through the Indian Division 
of the Special Fields Program, in OEO. required fairly extensive trans.or- 
n^tion from an urban ghetto perspective to the reality of multi-cultural, 
bilingual prairie reservations in the Dakotas and Nebraska. Socialization 
and enrichment goals of the traditional nursery school were oromoted by 
the "Rainbow Series", published as guides for each of the program components 
by the national office. Although one of the series did focus upon the 
cognitive development of the young child as part of the comprehensive 
approach, this edition was soon withdrawn as a typical example of the 
professional ambivalence concerning the possible -Itarmful" effects of a 
planned program to foster intellectual growth. Much later in the history 
of Head Start, this particular publication was re-issued when cognition 
became more respectable in the comprehensive development of the child. 

Attempts to find solid baseline data upon which to build a more 
systematic content for young children in the Indian communities were 
revealing although not too productive. It did seem that there ought to be 
option, available to the local people which could be chosen by them a. 
appropriate for what they wanted for their children, relevant to their 
environment, culture, language and life style. 

In February 1969 a limited printing was distributed through the 
Special committee on Indian Education(Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. United States Senate). of th. Education of American Indians: JLJHrySZ 
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of the Literature by Dr* Brewton Berry. Of the some 708 references dated 
from 1898 to 1968, not more than a dozen could be considered, even remotely 
related to early childhood of Indian children* None cited articles about 
Indian children living on the upper Great Plains* 

Such a paucity should not be surprising when the field of early 
childhood in the three states was fairly undeveloped, especially in the 
Dakotas, with even private nursery schools and day care centers almost non- 
existent with the exception of the few cities* State funds in North Dakota 
could not constitutionally be used to support education for children under 
six* Federal schools could not fund kindergartens with their regular 
appropriations* The concept of early childhood education as a discipline 
of its own found little understanding or credibility under the circum- 
stances* 

Head Start programs were generally popular with the Tribes and the 
local communities although not without controversial issues* The grants 
were administered directly by the Tribal Councils through their Commun- _ 
ity Action Agencies* That is, there were no schools or other groups 
serving as delegate agencies to adminliter the programs (except for several 
centers on one reservation for a short period)* A variety of opinions was 
publicly and privately expressed as to the value of such administration* 
School officials enviously spoke of what could have been accomplished 
under their administration with "all that money"* Others saw it as dis- 
crimination in favor of some children and against others* The stigma of 
welfare was sometimes attached with strong emphasis on the total deprivation 
of "these children"* In some cases, Head Start was viewed as interference 
by the federal government designed to force the "frill" of kindergarten 
onto school districts* 

Employment of local people in staff positions perpetuated certain 
community biases and added fuel for local Jealousies* For example, one 
teacher aide position advertisement resulted in 13 applicants from one 
very small community* Understandably, the final selection produced 12 
dissatisfied non^advocates of the program since this was the only 
available job of any kind* As staff members continued to benefit econom- 
ically from their employment, there was some confrontation, with personal 
conflict and mistrust, within the local community* There were instances 
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of such episodes between husbands and wives as well as between families. 
A possible explanation for mariUl tension in such cases could be chat 
women were predominantly employed, receiving not only financial rewards 
but advancing educationally through the career development and training 
. emphasis provided through Head Start. 

The duality of Head Start in its design for children with their 
families often polarized to either children or adults. Indeed, in the 
first years of Head Start it was possible to detect open resentment that 
funds were being spent on young children when there were such extremely 
obvious adult needs. Employment preference for Head SUrt jobs was recom- 
mended for older people who might be less likely to find employment in 
other poverty programs. This reflected a common attitude that anyone can 
work in a program with little children since all they do is play. Standards 
of excellence in a program which focused on the first five years of life 
were not too well understood or supported in many places in this country 
Hore visible and critical issues were felt by local residents, trying to 
eke out a sub-marginal existence. 

The delegation of Head Start to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in 1969 resulted in the Indian and Migrant Programs 
Division attempting to strengthen the agency as an advocate for Indian 
grantees, extending into many areas which affect the environment of young 
children in Indian communities. Such an advocacy role has required much 
time and energy by IMPD to sensitize the central agencyCOff ice of Child 
Development) to the unique needs of Indian comminltles to obtain the 
necessary financial and human resources to carry out the letter and intent 
of Head Start progranmlng. The effort made by local Indian participants 
to communicate their perception of maximizing the ecology of child devel- 
opment has not always found a match in bureaucratic regulations and 
legislated procedures accompanying federal funding. 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION; PHILOSOPHICAL EVOLUTION 

Like most compensatory projects. Head Start(in the beginning) 
emphasised remediation to off -set certain deficits identified with children 
who live in poverty, characteristic of ghettos, isolated rural pockets, 
migrants and Indian reservations. A plethora of books, articles, pub- 
lications, instructional kits and packages, technological hardware and 
software, instant cures, not-so-instant recipes were addressed to the 
"culturally deprived" or the "disadvantaged" or the "under-privileged" 
problems. Whatever the term, all underlined the label of inferiority, that 
"these children" were lacking and insufficient in whatever It took to be 
successful in the school system. Arguments of the causes ranged from 
genes and low I.Q.»8 because of hertdlty to home situations that had 
numerous faults such as lack of language (standard language, that is), over- 
stimulation, under-stimulation, no books, inadequate self -concepts, dis- 
organized family structure, apathy, restricted verbal comprehension and so 
on. 

Another tack taken was directed at the schools themselves. 
Physical facilities and instructional materials and methods were faulted 
as to their quality, their appropriateness, their relevance in addition 
to the skills, attitudes, training of the staff, especially in schools 
attended by children from ethnic and minority poor communities. 

Along with the pressure to find a solution to achieving in 
school, one might ask, "Successful compared to what?" And it did not take 
long before that question was asked, by a number of people, not only 
consumers of Head Start services but others (professionals, social activists, 
concerned citizens, college students, middle-class parents) involved in 
the upsurging interest in all aspects of the early development of children. 

Ethnic and minority groups insisted that adequate consider- 
ation be given to the identifiable strengths possessed by children and 
families, to the community life styles, to the cultural heritage valued 
by them, however viewed by the dominant society. There was no argument 
about the economic conditions of unemployment, bad housing and health 
conditions or the price paid for these devastating disadvantages. General 
Improvement of the economic, health, social and educational opportunities 
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of minority groups is recognized but not at the cost of eliminating the 
values held by such groups* Options should be available and they must 
make the choices* 

Instead of subscribing to the **meltlng pot" or acculturation 
goal for all peoples living in this country, segments of the population 
speak of cultural plurality, seeking recognition that cultural diversity 
is the right and responsibility of those who desire to retain, promote, 
emphasize, perpetuate elements ofCthelr heritage in order to foster 
self-^identlty, pride, self ^guidance' for themselves and their children* 
It is felt that such diversity will enrich the total society and con* 
tribute solutions to recognized social problems although this Is probably 
not the prime motivation for pressing the concept of cultural diversity* 

David We ikart explains the cultural difference model as have others 

who have been deeply involved in the development and evaluation of pre-* 

school education curricula, staff training and working with parents* 

This model holds that each Individual grows up it!" a specific 
sub'-culture that has Its own style of interpersonal relations and 
intellectual operations* To make value comparisons across cultures 
Is not an effective way to proceed with the development of effective 
educational programs* The strengths of a culture should be emphasized 
and the major goal of education in a multi-cultural environment 
should be to build upon the strengths of each group rather than 
attempt to bring the groups into conformity with an arbitrary standard 
of performance* *•• 

The goal of education in this model is not the development 
of a specific educational program where each group will learn to 
a standard, but the sharing of diverse cultures in a true pluralistic 
sense *^ 

Determiners of cultural elements to be included in early child- 
hood programs are the parents of the children who are enrolled* Parent 
involvement has been stressed as an important component of the compre- 
hensive Head Start program since its inception* A policy statement dis* 
tributed from the national office describes four types of parent parti- 
cipation which are considered essential: 

1* Participation in the process of making decisions about 
the nature and operation of the program* 

2* Participation in the classroom as paid employees, 
volunteers or observers* 

3* Activities for the parents which they have helped 
to develop* 

4* Working with their children in cooperation with the 
staff of the center*' 
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Encouragement for parents to participate in programs which 
affect their children has taken various forms within this policy statement 
depending upon the local Head Start program personnel and parents as they 
work out effective partnerships. Careful planning and sustained effort of 
these significant adults to children has resulted in the parents develop- 
ing leadership roles Involved in every aspect of the program. They have 
organized Policy Councils, participated in fund-raising projects, worked 
on refunding proposals and budgets, provided input to classroom curriculum, 
recruited and selected children to be enrolled, served as volunteer 
teachers and paid substitutes, attended staff training sessions, screened 
applicants and hired staff, held parent workshops, followed their children 
into the local school system and made decisions about many aspects of 
the operation of the program. 

special training programs have been developed to increase the 
capacity of the parents to analyze their own needs, to present workshops 
themselves and to evaluate their progress toward their goals. The ultimate 
nurpose of such Parent Trainer programs is to bring out among the parents 
explicit awareness of their strengths and to offer ways of converting 
those strengths into constructive action, through a problem-solving 
approach • 

The brevity of this summary should not be construed as indicative 
of the importance attached to parent participation activities. To do 
Justice to the subject is beyond the scope of this paper. It should point 
out the commitment of Head Start to children with their families . A mile- 
stone has been reached in the formation of an incorporated parent group 
being considered as the grantee for the training and technical assistance 
grant for the Tribal Head Start programs in the three states funded by 
the Indian and Migrant Programs Division. Support of this effort has 
been documented by the Head Start Directors and the Indian Tribal Councils 
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EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION: IMPLEMENTATION 

The early years of Head Start on the reservations were devoted to 
socialization and enrichment for the children who would be starting school 
the following fall. The Head Start classrooms In the Indian connninltles 
looked very nrnch like nursery schools everywhere. Emphasis on health, 
nutrition and social services affecting the children provided noticeable 
differences. This accepted version made the staff, local community 
and families comfortable with the happy-looking, occupied children, a 
"nice" program. In an area unfamiliar with group experiences for young 
children, the establishment and maintenance of such centers was truly 
an accomplishment. Obtaining a suitable facility, providing transportation 
m Isolated communities, distribution of supplies, organizational procedures, 
hiring and training staff, complying with federal regulations were very 
real challenges to meet. Tribal groups were operating an educational 
system, even If It Is taking time to perceive it as such. 

There gradually emerged, here and there, a suspicion that the 
children, while benefiting from the comprehensive services which Improved 
their social and physical development, were outgrowing the materials and 
activities in the centers. The teaching personnel and the parents began to 
wonder about extending and expanding their expectations of the children. 

Concentration on the nursery school approach of play as the 
major activity of the children at t .is age had been fostered to counter-act 
the initial local concept that Heat Start should present first grade 
preparation as the content of the program. Professional background of 
teachers and directors was in elementary education. Very few had any 
training in early learning. They tended to purchase workbooks and ditto 
masters in the tradition of school readiness programs. Schools felt that 
Head Start ought to see that the children learned certain behaviors that 
would make the school course of study more productive, although "real 
teaching and learning" supposedly took place only in the school system. 
On the other hand, some of the songs, finger plays, and stories learned 
by the Head Start children were resented by the first grade teacher 
since those activities were considered to be her territorial repertoire. 
Goals were rather vague In such a context. Implementation haphazard and 
evaluation lacking. 
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Training programs, a strong component of Head Start from the 
beginning, provided resources to local grantees which attempted to develop 
a more cohesive approach to early childhood. The appearance of dif- 
ferentiated early education programs provided approaches and curricula 
components emphasizing a variety of philosophies, learning theories and 
practices. Support for such programs came from federal and private funds. 
Some had been in existence before Head S' " ually were prototypes of 
early childhood programs, others came 1. ^ing because of the Increased 
activity in the field of early childhood. 

Collaboration with one such program in the Dakotas came about because 
of the continual search of a better way to function with young children 
desired by local grantees. Dr. Susan Gray at George Peabody College in 
Nashville, Tennessee" pioneered a program designed to "offset the pro- 
gressive retardation all too frequently observed in deprived children 
during their years of schooling." 8 Specif Ic activities and techniques 
were developed with children and training provided to home visitors who 
worked directly with mothers as the significant person tc preschool 
children. This all took place with low-income children in Black com- 
munities in the upper south before the Inception of Head Start. Contact 
with the Demonstration and Research Center for Early Education in the 
John F. Kennedy Center at Peabody gave Impetus to the Dakota programs in 
1969 to expand beyond the physical and social development of the children. 
An eclectic approach Included curriculum, staff development, classroom 
management, parent participation and evaluation. Materials, environmentally 
and culturally appropriate, weivj developed for use in the classroom to 
facilitate the growth of the children. Intellectually as well as physically 
and socially. 

During that year emphasis was on training local staff members as 
a team of trainers who would disseminate the principles of planning, 
implementation and evaluation of program aspects based on specific objectives 
to meet the needs of individual children. Subsequent direction taken by 
the Dakota/MebraS'.« Indian Head Start programs have tended toward a more 
systematic approach to early childhood education. Such a movement has not 
been easy and, at times, has been eratlc because of local political 
situations . 
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Programs designed to create change can become Institutionalized 
and resist openness to change, themselves* Other Issues emerge which make 
changing even more threatening to the participants. A crucial element 
B ;)ears to be whether the staff members feel the need for change them- 
v^elves and what kind of reinforcement Is received from admlnttrators, 
Co-workers, parents and the local community when changes are attempted. 

Increased exposure to alternatives found in early childhood 
education has encouraged local Head Start programs on the reservations 
to design their own options, as conceptualized by the local staff and 
parents. It has become apparent that a standard currlcu*lum or the same 
kind of approach for the Dakota/Nebraska programs is not the answer. 
Just as each reservation ie different, so each community within that 
reservation is different. Parents and staff have become motivated to 
look closely at the children, plan for ifieetlng their needs, utilize 
both local and outside resources to create the kind of environment which 
provides comprehensive services contributing to the total development 
of children in that community. An unobtrusive measure of success is the 
network developing among local grantees to share with each other certaia 
components individually designed, both successful and not so successful 
ones. It seems that the process is more important than the product, which 
is more transferable, of course. Both staff and parents from one reservation 
have been used as resources on other reservations, increasing the capability 
of individuals through teaching as well as learning* 

Most of the Head Start programs have become more definitive in 
the educational experiences offered to the children so that the purpose 
of such experiences is more clearly articulated. It is not so much a 
matter of choosing which part of a child is to be nutured, in spite of 
the debate concerning intellect versus emotions, cognition versus affect. 
Children do not come in separate little packages. Cognition and affect, 
thinking and feeling belong together and only when both are examined in 
terms understood by both staff and parents can a definition of success be 
made that tells what ought to be done in home and classroom. Possible 
alternatives from which to choose do not have to be precisely replicated 
but are modified and adapted with original innovations integrated into 
the daily and long-range planning. A basic schematic has been useful 
allowing for flexibility and a balanced curriculum which contributes to 
the total growth of the child. 
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Reservation programs have had to work out the process of 
implementation of programmatic aspects which will enable thf child to 
develop physically, socially and intellectually. Staff and parents are 
examining man^ learning theories, early childhood curricula; looking at 
kindergarten and first grade programs; increasing their knowledge of 
child growth and development; experimenting with the cultural and language 
elements to include in the classroom. Perception varies but formulation 
is found which indicates their concern with the balancing of experiences 
that insure happy, emotionally adjusted, intelligent, coping children. 
Local participants are moving toward the utilization of all possible 
resources, including themselves as they face the stress of determination 
of what and how they want their children to learn. 

Daniel Prescott has written about such resources and their use 
in reference to the needs of children in their early years which is 
descriptive of the programs in the Dakotas and Nebraska. 

Of course science and techn61ogy constantly arTTdding to our 
knowledge of the learning processes and to the materials and devices 
that we provide for children. It is good that it is so-and by all 
means let us use them extensively and judiciously. But let us not 
throw out all existent knowledge of the innate blueprint of body 
h^f^c^'J^r^ ""f^ldment as the essential provider of the organic 
conJitfo ^"'^ in the present disorganized 

IT.r riZ ? ty, to deal with our children with frenzied demands 

T.iL r ^ I'!'" ""P^'" '^he face of the obvious 

r.l TV i""^««i"8 emotional maladjustment among them. We could 
not make a worse mistake than to disregard mental health for the 

/ But we would quickly become 

decadent if we disregarded the growing and available scientific 

multiplicity of factors that influence learning, 

sirviv^f -"^^^ ' of legrning and of cognition essential for 
survival m today's world." 

The design of the framework for a Diagnostic Early Childhood 
Program gives an order to what individual groups of children do without 
imposing a structure on either the children or the staff. Whatever the 
actual implementation is contributes to the conceptual framework but 
leaves the choice of specific details to the local participants. 
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Diasnostic Early Childhood Program 

Step 1. Learners (wi,o are the learners?) 

... Description of the physical, emotional, intellectual status of the child 
... ]low do we know? What do we observe that makes us think so? 
... Uho does this? And how do we get it together? 
... When do we look at the learner? How often? 

... How do we share our knowledge? With whom? Find answers to questions' 
... What do we do with our diagnosis? questions. 

Step 2. Outcomes (what do we want the learners to accomplish?) 

How can we state our objectives? 

^^'^^ "^^^ needed? 

... What kind of physical development now? What further growth needed? 
... How can we measure changes in the child? 
... What kinds of procedures will be used to measure changes? 
... What do we need to know or learn in order to do this? 
Step 3. organizers (how do we organize the program to achieve the outcomes?) 

... What ways are there to organize a system or curriculum?* 
... How do we decide what is most important? (priorities) 
... What should come first? Second? KexL? 

Step 4. Content (what will be included in the curriculum?) 

i!!;*^ JJ^f °5 experiences will be provided to the child? Why? 
... What kinds of activities will promote his growth' 
... What materials and equipment will be needed? Who decides? 
... How do we obtain information about early learning? 
... .That will parents teach at hone to reinforce classroom learning' 
... How can learning at home be reinforced in the classroom? " 

Step 5. Teaching Procedures (l-n^at methods and techniques will be used?) 
... Wiat skills and knowledge are needed by the staff 

^^w?n'^^H^^ attitudes should the staff develop in themselves? 
... How will they work as a team? Individually? 
... How will parento teach children at home' 
... How do parents and staff work together as teachers? 

* in'tircUssror t'' ''^^"'"^ experiences, formal and informal, 
in the classroom, at home and in the community. 

Adapted from "A Model for Developing Relevant Content- 
by H«rio Faritini and Gerald Weinstein. 
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The reservation programs attempt to continually upgrade the 
performance of the staff In meeting the objectives of mental, physical 
and social groi^rth for the children. Members of the staff are becoming 
more capable In refining the skills and attitudes needed by the children 
to be competent in their world. Classroom personnel are careful to plan 
experiences that are vlthin the ability of the child so that he has 
frequent opportunities to succeed, yet is challenged and motivated to 
"stretch" his faculties and Is assisted toward a positive self-concept, 
feeling that he is a "can-do" person. The route taken to do this Is 
flexible, according to what the staff and parents determine most suitable, 
most helpful to the children in processing information and making sen?e 
out of their environment. Materials and equipment utilized in the class- 
rooms do not always remain the same but are chosen with a specific 
purpose in mind. There are commercial early learning materials and 
teacher-made materials. The latter are made from common, everyday 
Items, familiar to the children In their own environment at home and 
in their community. The space arrangement: and the daily scheduling arc 
chosen by the same criterion, i.e., for a specific purpose. Family style 
meals are planned to Introduce new food:, serve familiar foods and to 
serve culturally appropriate meals with the adults eating with the 
children, encouraging conversation and a pleasant atmosphere. 

Excursions into the community and longer field trips are In- 
volved in the same careful planning, to extend the experiences of the 
children, with follow-up In the classroom of language experiences and 
expression through other medla(blocks, dramatic play, painting, music, etc. 

Materials, activities, language appropriate to the particular 
local culture and environment are in the process of being integrated into 
the daily schedule of the early learning center, when chosen by the parents 
As the staff, community and parents become more aware of the significance 
of such an approach, instances of innovation increase. 

College courses taken by the classroom personnel on Indian 
Hiitory and culture increases the background knowledge of the total 
staff through the reading materials, class instruction and ensuing dis- 
cussions. A curious approach Is sometimes taken by the college providing 
coursework, whether on campus or at the local reservation site. For 
example, translating traditional nursery rhymes into the local language 
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does present a problem of relevance since both ryhming and sense are 
lost in the translation. Such courses vary greatly in depth, appropriate- 
ness and authenticity. 

Local Indian people, particularly the older ones, participate 
in the classroom, telling legends, playing games of their childhood, pro- 
viding language, music and dancing experiences, explaining ways of living 
they knew as children. Every classroom employes local community members and 
usually at least one of these can speak the native language. Dancing, music 
and crafts are adapted to the age level of the children. All the children 
enjoy these activities and Indian and non-Indian families are enriched 
by such experiences. 

Teachers and aides, assisted by other staff members and parents, 
are developing materials and activities from the local culture into an 
early education curriculum which is shared with other reservations 
during workshops. Resource units have been produced by some programs. 
Assessment tools or inventories have been developed by local staff and 
parents which incorporate cultural elements into performance criterion 
as objectives in the physical, social and intellectual development of the 
children. 

Useful references concerning culture in the curriculum are in- 
creasing In th« professional literature in such publications as Young 
Children, Childhood Education . The Instructor . Grade Teacher . Early Years 
and others. Such references do need selective discrimination since stereo- 
types still persist and questionable, if not objectionable, publications 
are found. Some are more subtle than others. The Journal of Indian Education 
^"•'^ The Indian Historian are sources of background materials which can 
assist the staff in the formulation of appropriate culture elements into 
early childhood education. The American Indian Historical Society has 
recently issued The Weevish Tree . "a magazine of the Native American, 
especially made for the youth of the country." Classroom personnel can find 
this especially helpful as they are working to develop cultural materials 
which are suitable for the young children in thei' orogram'. Most of the 
children are now four-year-olds since kindergarten? have increased In 
both federal and public schools. 
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It is not unheard of that pressure from outside groups (funding 
agencies, institutions of higher learning, well-meaning organizations, etc.) 
zealously push "culture" in the classroom, resulting in visible(sometimes 
artificial) artifacts, rather than the slower process needed by the com- 
munity to think through exactly what cultural elements are desired by its 
members to be included in the early learning program* Some parents have 
insisted that such teaching is the prerogative of the home not the class- 
room* Further, not always is there only one tribal culture represented in 
the background of the children, which means going beyond a bicultural 
approach* Credence needs to be given to the plural diversity of Indian 
Tribes in authentic ways* 

Early childhood in Indian ccMiimunities is truly in the "process of 
becoming*" A mother of a Head Start child on one of the reservations in 
the Dakotas expressed this process in words that speak to everyone who 
cares about children, how they grow and learn* 

" I saw tomorrow look at me through little 
children's eyes 
and thought how carefully we'd 
teach 

if only we were wise*" H 



CHAPTER V 
FUTURE PROCESS 
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Future Process 

Head Start nationally is taking on a new look through the 
Improvement and Innovation Plans currently providing direction to local 
grantees. Such activities will consist of: 
... Improving Local Performance 

Performance Standards have been issued as Policy Statements 
designed to assist programs to meet certain basic priority 
standards in the desirable quality of comprehensive 
developmental services for children and families. 

... Encouraging Local Programs to Adopt Optional Variations 

Five principal options each with many possible variations 

are offered to local communities so that individualizing 
programs may better meet the identified needs made by parents 
and community members. 

1. The "standard" Head Start Model of a center-based program. 

2. Variations in Center Attendance. 

3. Home-based Models. 

4. Double-Sessions. 

5. Locally-Designed Variations. 

... Conducting Experimental Programs. 

These directions are intended to move Project Head Start toward 
several important long-range goals. Thus in the contemporary scene and 
beyond, the Office of Child Development will join parents and local 
Head Start grantees in pursuing the following goals for strengthening 
Head Start services to children 

1. Establishing in each community a new "Child and Family Re- 
source Program" that will pull together the full range ot 
successful program models such as the traditional Head Start, 
Home Start, Health Start, Parent and Child Centers and programs 
to ensure continuity between Head Start and the school. 

2. Providing individualized care for Head Start children by 
strengthening local needs assessment procedures and expanding 
the range of local program options for responding to 
individual needs. 

3. Enhancing parent involvement in the care and development 

of their own children. Head Start experience and research con- 
firm what common sense has always told us — that parents 
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and the family are the key determinants in a child's growth 
and development* Accordingly we will work toward increased 
parent involvement in Head Start child development activities. 

4. Enabeling communities to serve even more children by assisting 
them to make more efficient and wiser use of their limited 
Head Start resources. 

5. Strengthening local Head Start capacity to mobilize the re- 
sources of other public and private agencies on behalf of 
their clientele by serving both as an advocate and as a service 
provider for agencies interested in financing or purchasing 
child care services. 



Head Start programs in the Indian communities in Nebraska, 
North Dakota and South Dakota are gearing up all their resources and 
energy to join in the Improvement and Innovation plans. The results 
will be seen in the coming year when the children return to the centers 
and the process of becoming continues based on local planning, 
implementation and evaluation. 
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THE ASSIGNMENT: 



A. Identify and describe the specific conditions 
causing problems to the effective delivery of 
HEW services to Indians, both reservation and 
nori-reservati on . 

B. Suggest actions that might be taken to alleviate 
or remove these conditions. 

The charge of identifying specific conditions causing problems 
to the effective delivery of HEW services to Indians in the 
field of education is indeed a large assignment. The range 
of conditions having causal effect covers the full spectrum 
of the socio-economic field with. the added complication of 
the federal government's historical inability to develop 
relevant Indian education programs. 

Many of the problems are also statements of the human dilemm. 
that take on dimensions far beyond the purpose of the assignment. 
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It is the intention of this position paper to address those 
problems that are perceived by Indians, and when surfaced, 
h&ve a reasonable chance at solution. 

SOCIOLOGICAL 

The purpose in reviewing a group's origin or past history is 
to find explanation of its present attitudes and conditionings, 
to secure perspective on its adaptation to change, and to 
understand its present-day goals. "The Past is Prologue." 

The Indians believe that most federal employees have serious 
misconceptions about Indians that often result in well motivated 
but poorly conceived programs. An understanding of the following 
facts would be a beginning at eradication of some common 
f al 1 aci es : 

A. Indians are not all alike. . 

A great many Indian people dislike the word 
"Indian;" they prefer a tribal categorization. 
The Sioux are not like the Utes; the Crow are 
not like the Navajo, etc. Tribal distinctness 
is very strong within the Native American people. 

The languages of the various Indian tribes differ 
as much as, say, Swedish does from French or 
English does from German. 
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B . Not all Indians live on reservations . 

Well over 50% of the Native Americans do not live on 
reservations- This demographic situation complicates 
any possible solution. The categorizing of these two 
groups also creates considerable devisiveness within 
the Indian communities- The term "Urban Indians*' is 
a white man's term and one that concerned, well educated 
Indians do not like. It is offensive enough to refer 
to a Northern Cheyenne as an Indian without adding to 
the culture emasculation by prefacing it with Urban- 

C. Lndians are different than other ethnic minorities . 
To simplify this concept, most ethnic groups in America, 
including Blacks and the Chicanos, by and large want 
assimilation and justice within the general culture. 

The Indian wants to remain "Indian" and is not generally 
concerned with assimilation. Another significant 
difference is that Indians do not form political blocs 
as other minorities do. Their present real concern is 
with self-determination. 

D. Culture in Crisis . 

The jargon of the anthropologist, "Culture in Crisis," 
applies definitely to the Indians. They are caught in 
the dilemma of identifying primarily with a specific 
tribe that has a distinct traditional culture. 
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At the same time, there is a psychological need for 
identification with the new Indian, a pan-Indianism. 
On the surface, this may not seem traumatic. To the 
traditional Indian, it is as frightening as acculturation 
into the dominant white culture may be for many. 

E . There is no such thing as Indian education . 

One of the near impossible adjustments that Indians 
are asked to do (and then criticized or ridiculed 
because they somehow have failed) is to resolve a 
two-culture conflict by themselves at the age of 
puberty. As long as Indian parents cherish and 
preserve their cultures, they educate their children 
successfully in an informal way through association 
with parents, other family, old people in the tribe, and 
through games and words. A Hopi Chief, as reported 
by Robert J. Havighurst, said of his childhood: 

"Learning to work was like play. We children tagged 
around with our elders and copied what they did. We 
followed our fathers to the fields and helped to plant 
and weed. The old men took us for walks and taught 
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us the uses of plants and how to collect them. We 
joined the women in gathering rabbitweed for baskets, 
and went with them to dig clay for pots. We would 
taste this clay as the women did to test it. We 
watched the fields to drive out the birds and rodents, 
helped pick peaches to dry in the sun, and gathered 
melons to lug up the mesa. We rode the burros to 
harvest corn, gather fuel, or herd sheep. In house- 
building, we helped a little by bringing dirt to 
cover the roofs. In this way we grew up doing things. 
All the old people said that it was a disgrace to be 
idle and that a lazy boy should be whipped." 

The conflict comes when formal education begins. 

Every society has its own way of-molding its children 

into adult participants within its own culture. 

Education is always a process of teaching a culture. 

The formal education for the Indians, designed by 

the whites, has been a process whose goal was teaching 

the whi te cul ture. , 
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^' There are Indian cultural simllari ties . 

These commonalities of culture are paramount in 
priority for HEW to understand. It is equally 
important for designers of Indian education programs 
to be cognizant of the differences of behavior that 
result from a cultural value system. In comparing 
patterns of behavior between Indian culture and 
non-Indian culture, one should recognize that the 
differences are relative and not absolute. Some 
of these differences are as follows: 



Tribal or Traditional 
Cultural Values 



group or clan emphasis 
present oriented 
time, non-awareness 
age 

cooperative, service and 

concern for the group 
harmony with nature 
giving 
pragmatic 
patience 
mystical 



Urban-Industrial Cultural 
Val ues 



individual emphasis 
future oriented 
time, awarenes-s 
youth 

competition , concern and 
acquisition for self 

conquest of nature 
savi ng 

theoretical 

impati ence 

skeptical 



(conti nued) 

Tribal or Traditional 
Cultural Values 

shame 

permissiveness 

extended family and clan 

non-material istic 

non-agressi ve 

modest 

si 1 ence 

respect others* religion 
religion--a way of life 
land, water, and forest 

belong to all 
beneficial and reasonable 

use of resources 
equal i ty 

face-to-face government 
compact 1 i vi ng--cl ose contact 

indoors high-space utilization 
low self-value 



Urban- Industrial Cultural 
Val ues 

guilt 

social coercion 
immediate family 
materi al istic 
agressi ve 

overstates and over-confident 
noise 

convert others to religion 
religion--a segment of life 
land, etc. --a private 

domain — 
avarice and greedy use 

of resources 
weal th 

representative democracy 
space living--privacy-- 

use of roominess 
strong self-importance^ 



^Adapted from the list of Indian values and non-Indian values as 
given by L. Mayland Parker in "Observations Concerning and Causes 
of Poverty Among Reservation Indian f'<r'^le." (Unpublished 
article prepared for Indian Community tion Project, Arizona 
State University, Tempe, Ari zona--unda ted) . Page 3. 
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The essence of presenting at the outset an analysis of some 
of the obvious sociological problems and frustrations that 
impinge upon effective Indian education stems from this 
writer's concern that it does little good to discuss logistical 
or jurisdictional improvement unless the basic philosophic 
questions are raised. The problem is bicul tural ism.and the 
federal government and the Indians themselves do not really 
understand the problem, much less the solution. The unique 
stance of the Indian refusing to be assimilated creates a 
serious maladjustment that necessitates an empathy at the 
very least and places the basic educational problem into a 
forced new perspective. 

William Kelly's comments described the problem accurately 
when he said: 

"To become bilingual is no great task. Neither is 
it difficult to be bicultural when the two cultures 
trace to a common source, such as the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. The difficult task is to live simultaneously 
with parts and pieces of two entirely different sets of 
cognitive orientations and values. For example, you 
learn in one culture that man and nature are one and 
that man must learn to live with nature. 
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In the next culture you learn that man and nature are 
worlds apart and that man must dominate nature. In 
one culture you learn that the supernatural is both 
good and evil and that the supernatural gives and 
withdraws health, crops, and fertility. In the next 
culture you learn that germs cause disease* hybrid 
corn seed determines the amount of a crop, and that 
a little pill controls fertility. I could go on 
without end* But it does not end for the Indian. 
The problem of reconciliation goes on every day and 
every hour, and even the most sophisticated Indian 
is forever battling for cognitive control and for a 
sense of unity in the universe, and especially in the 
universe of social relations which you and I take for 
granted and to which we never give a thought. The 
result is confusion, bewilderment, discouragement, 
and anger, The Indian, in fact, being unaware of-the 
causes of his difficulty, escapes the pressure through 
idleness, erratic work habits, alcoholism, and apathy.^ 

One could add that the first manifestation of the maladjustment 
syndrome often is evidenced the day the Indian child appears 
in the American classroom. 

2william Kelly, "Social and Cultural Considerations in the 
Development of Manpower for Indians." Paper delivered at 
the National Conference on Mannower for Indians, Kansas Citv, 
Missouri , February 16^ 1967. 
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THE INDIAN CATCH 22 



The history of formal education for the Nati ve .Ameri ca n has 
been directed primarily by three major groups: the federal 
government (Bureau of Indian Affairs), the Christian missions 
and the public education of the states. 

The mission schools today account for only a small percentage 
of Indian education compared to the 19th century. The 
financial hardships that have closed non-public schools 
throughout the Uni.ted States have taken their toll on the 
Indian reservations. 

Since 1968 the Bureau of Indian Affairs has developed a 
policy encouraging public school enrollment of Indian children 
In 1968 the BIA served over 152.000 Indian children, approxi- 
mately two of every three in the age group of six to seventeen 
The trend, however, is definitely toward the education of 
Indians to be in the hands of the local eaucational* agenci es 
and the states. This evolutionary phenomenon was started 
long before the present Administration conceived of Revenue 
Sharing. Special federal funds have been provided to states 
Where tax-exempt. Indian-owned lands create financial burdens 
<n supporting the public education of Indians. The Johnson- 
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O'Malley Act, combined with the Impacted Aid Laws 874 and 815, 
have been the chief sources of federal funds to public schools. 
Many states now have special contracts with the BIA v/here the 
BIA provides assistance, but the educational responsibilities 
lie completely with the state. 

The trend is, therefore, toward state and local control of 
Indian education. This trend is enhanced with some form of 
Revenue Sharing appearing imminent and with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs being reorganized. 

The United States Office of Education under HEW is also 
undergoing radical changes. These conditions create an 
urgency for establishing a workable system to meet the needs 
of the Indians. 
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ISSUES 



REAL INDIAN EDUCATION 



A case can be made, and is being made, that Indians have a 
historical right and a legal right to control their own 
tribal schools or to have significant input in schools with 
large Indian student e>rollments. The case also contends 
that the federal government is legally responsible to construct 
and to pay the salary and expenses of operating these schools. 

• 

Assume that the fede^-al government capitulated to the case 

for Indian autonomy and agreed to fund these schools fully: 

would this be a panacea resolving the ills or even most of 

the problems concerning Indian education? 

It would not solve the educational problems that exist for 
Indian children who are going to schools off the reservation 
more than 68% of all Indian children. 

It is inconceivable that the government would build and support 
adequate higher educational facilities exclusively for Indians. 
In the absence of separate higher educational institutions, 
the traumatic social and psychological adjustment of an Indian 
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youngster going to a heterogeneti c college, often spending 
his entire educational career in a segregated school, has to 
be a serious factor. 

The final serious considerations necessary for Indians with 
reference to demanding separate schools for their children 
are the retrogressive aspects^ 

Norman Cousins said, even after he had graduated from college, 
he was still only half educated. His point was that even in 
our most sophisticated schools and universities, the curriculum 
is from a Western point of view. Most Americans know very 
little of Eastern philosophy, history, culture or religion. 
His thesis was that to be truly educated, we must be less 
parochial less nationalistic less chauvinistic. The 
question here is now does Cousins' international concept 
relate to separate, homogeneous parochial schools? 

« 

I also remember the elation that libertarians felt when the 

United States Supreme Court ruled in favor of Brown versus 

Topeka School Board in the famous decision of 1954. Chief 

Justice Warren, writing his rationale for the majority, said: 

"separate facilities are inherently unequal." The consti- 
tutional duty of a state to provide equal educational 
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opportunities have been afforded, the totality of the 
educational experience must be considered, and this experience 
encompasses more than the brick and mortar of the institution 
attended and other tangible factors. 

The above references to Cousins and Warren are not to argue 
the legality of segregated versus integrated schools, but to 
project the moral issue on the question of being educated to 
live in the 21st century. 

Recommendations and analysis on the issue of separate schools: 

1. Indians do have a legal position , based on treaties, 
that obligates the federal government to financially 
support Indian-controlled schools. 

2. There is ample evidence that the present conditions 
are abominable in meeting the educational needs of 
the Native American. 

3. Having separate Indian-controlled schools will not 
meet the needs of a majority of the Indiun children. 
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Having separate Indian-controlled schools may, 
in fact„ do a disservice to those Indian children 
that attend these schools. 

Using the legal and moral obligation of the U.S. 
Government to support Indian education as an 
unique bicultural phenomenon, a design needs to 
be formulatfc-: that accommodates all Indian tribes 
and all Indian individuals. 

The design needs to be such that 'self-determination 
can be a reality, one in which Indians can retain 
all of their culture without self-inc^-iminations 
and at the same time develop those necessary skills 
that will enable them to function harmoniously and 
prosperously with and within the dominant society. 

The design needs to be Indian conceived -- Indian 
managed and generously funded by the United 
State Government. 
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The boarding schools of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
have not been successful. They too were segregated 
schools. 

There is a need for integrated schools opposed to 
separate schools. The design should complement 
the existing structures of the public schools of 
America . 

The attitude of many local and state educational 
agencies indicates that the federal government 
must remain in the design. 

The logical place for this configuration should 
be the U.S. Office of Education in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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VARIATIONS ON THE THEME OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Our federal system provides for state and local government with 
certain functional responsibilities. 

Where federal functions seem to be duplicated, the operation 
and management of the function has, in general, shifted to the 
state or local jurisdictions with grant-in-aid assistance 
coming from the federal level. This assistance has often had 
considerable impact on policy and operation at the state and 
local level. The Indian, because of non-taxable land, treaties 
contract schools, etc,, has added additional complexities to 
jurisdictional responsibilities that vary in each state. 

Consequently, any discussion on the merits or demerits of 
the major federal aid programs to assist public schools in 
accommodating the needs of Indian children must be assessed 
in each state and often in each local area of each state. 

As mentioned earlier in this paper, a vast majority of Indian 
children in school on federal reservations used to be educated 
either by mission schools or federal schools. However, the 
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mission and other private schools now have about 6% and 
federal schools about 26% of the total Indian children in 
school in states with federally recognized Indians. The 
remaining 68% are in public schools. 

Of course, all Indian children not members of tribes recog- 
nized by the BIA are educated in either public or private 
schools. The federal policy has been to transfer BIA schools 
to local and state jurisdiction when all parties concerned 
were in agreement. 

A financial problem faces a public school with an appreciable 
number of Indian children living on non-taxable land, if the 
school district obtains part of its revenue from a real 
estate tax. Relief in such instances should come from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (P.L. 874 funds). 
However, under the provisions of the Johnson-0 'Mai 1 ey Act, the 
BIA can reimburse states and school districts to make up for 
this tax loss if it determined that P.L. 874 (64 Stat. 1100) 
and other federal, state, and local resources cannot 
compensate a school district for this loss. Johnson-0 'Mai 1 ey 
funds are primarily used to provide compensatory education 
for disadvantaged Indian children. In fiscal year 1970, over 
$16 million in such funds were disbursed to the states. 
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Suffice U to say that these well intentioned programs have 
not been effective 1f o.e considers the present status of 
tie product - the Indian child. The reasons are glaring and 
warrant a change - an entire new approach. 



SUMMARY 



Any atte.pt at Increasing the services of HEW to the Native 
American must first consider a mechanism that will allow for 
a national consistency and a national policy, with bullt-m 
flexibility to meet tribal and geographical differences. 

The basic structure should give states the responsibility of 
conducting programs that meet the Indians' needs considering 
the tribal uniqueness. To assure that the states are accountable 
policy must be formulated that transcends jurisdictional 
pettiness. This must emanate from HEW in Washington. D.C., 
with the monitoring and evaluation aspects conducted by the 
USOE Regional Offices, and with the pragmatic clout of adequate 
federal funds and accompanying authority to redelegate to 
Indian education leaders. Needles to say. the policy and the 
monitoring of the local and states' accountability must be 
controlled by Indian people with the authority to do it. 
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CONCLUSION 

Irt closing, I would like to quote Thomas Jefferson: 

"Laws and institutions must go hand in hand with the 
progress of the human mind. As that becomes more 
developed, more enlightened, as new discoveries are 
made, new truths disclosed and manner and opinions 
change with the change of circumstances, institutions 
must advance also, and keep pace with the times." 

The educational system of the United States of America is 
in a revolutionary period. There is no better time than now 
for the Indians to insist on an entirely ne,/ relationship, 
vis-a-vis education, with the state and federal government. 

The revolution has affected all of America's institutions. 
There is increasing recognition that the federal sys tem is 
also changing. States are no longer as independent as they 
used to be. States' rights have now become "rights. of first 
refusal." If a state has not served all of its citizens 
fairly, the federal government should step in. 

An educational design needs to be adopted now that allows an 
Indian child to remain Indian and still be biculturally 
educated for the economic and social existence that he determines. 
The design must accomodate all Indians, reservation and 
non-reservation • 
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It must be done In cooperation with the public schools-^integrated 

and equal, but sensitive to the pluralistic, culturally diverse 
students. 

The design must be federal, consistent In every state, 

adequately funded, and Indian conceived and controlled. 

Simultaneous with the revolutionary design, there must be a 
drastic Increase In the economic base for the average Indian. 

The Coleman report dramatically points out that education 
cannot make radical societal changes unless there Is a viable 
economic base. • 

To make the educational process relevant, a crash emergency 
employment program with Indians on the job front needs to be 
launched at the same time. 

A basic bill of rights for Indians In the late President 

Johnson's speech titled, "The Forgotten Americans," 

March 6, 1968, sums up the concluding points of this paper: 

"The program I propose seeks to promote Indian 
development by Improving health and education, 
encouraging long-term economic growth, and 
strengthening community Institutions." 
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"Underlying this program is the assumption that 
the Federal government can best be a responsible 
partner in Indian progress by treating the Indian 
himself as a full citizen, responsible for the 
pace and direction of his development. 

But there can be no question that the government and 
the people of the United States have a responsibility 
to the Indians. 



In our efforts to meet that responsibility, we 
must pledge to respect fully the dignity and the 
uniqueness of the Indian citizen. 

That means partnershi p--not paternal ism. ^"-7-^ 



We must affirm the right of the first American^ to 
remain Indians while exercising their rights as 



We must affirm their right to freedom of choice 
and self-determination. 

We must seek new ways to provide Federal assistance 
to Indians--wi^th now emphasis on Indian self-help 




Americans . 
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and with respect for Indian culture. 

And we must assure the Indian people that it is 
our desire and intention that the special 
relationship between the Indian and his government 
grow and flourish. 

For, the first among us must not be last. 

I urge the Co.ngress to affirm this policy and to 

enact this program." 

******** 

To implement the bill of rights for education: 

1. Appoint an Indian Deputy Commissioner for HEW-- 
Indian Education -- vested with authority. 

2. Develop the policy. ' 

3. Appropriate money -- release the money -- 
and get on with it. 



